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“MY SEVERE NERVE LOSS 
GLASSES FOR ME!” NEEDS THE POWER OF THE 
CONVENTIONAL TYPE AID.” 


“1 CHOOSE EYEGLASSES “1 WEAR BONE “! WEAR MY HEARING AID 
BECAUSE...” CONDUCTION IN MY HAIR.” 
EYEGLASSES.” 


Because they all hear well 
they all speak well — 


of Audivox 


There is no hearing problem that can be helped — that cannot be helped 
better by Audivox. Audivox has hearing aids for every correctible type 
and degree of hearing loss . . . hearing aids in an almost unlimited 
variety of types and styles . . . hearing aids at prices to fit virtually 
every budget. 

If you know Audivox, you can be sure that as hearing aids get smarter 
in appearance, more compact in design, more comfortable to wear 
and more efficient in performance — AUDIVOX wearers will be among 
the first to know. And so will you — if you get to know Audivox better. 


audivox 
HEARING AIDS 


Licensed under patents of American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company, Western Electric Com: 
Dany, Inc., and Bell Telephone Laboratories, inc. 


AUDIVOX, INC. Home Office and Main Plant, 123 Worcester Street Boston 18, Mass. KEnmore 6-6207 


The Volta Review is published monthly, ——. vy and August, by the Volta Bureau, 50c a 
copy, 85. 00 a year. Foreign, including Canada, $5.4 
d class postage paid at Baltimore, Md. 
Accepted for mailing at special rate of postage provided for in Section 1103, Act of October 8, 
cation ce: Monumenta inting Company, 32nd Street and Elm Avenue, Baltimore 11, M 
Editorial Office: 1537 35th Street, N. N. W.. Wash 7, 
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THE DEPARTMENT OF SPEECH 
THE OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY 


Offers An Outstanding Program in 
SPEECH AND HEARING SCIENCE 


Individual guidance in study and research. 


Graduate and undergraduate programs utilizing the sources of medical 
and dental colleges and clinics. 


Areas of concentration: aphasia, cleft palate, hearing loss, laryngectomy, 
stuttering, cerebral palsy, and functional articulatory and voice defects. 


An active program in teaching English speech to International students. 


Laboratories equipped for measuring, recording, and analyzing sound in- 
cluding speech, music, and noise; for measuring room reverberation and 
speaker intelligibility. 


» B.A., B.S. in Education, M.A., and Ph.D. degrees. Also non-degree pro- 
grams structured to the needs of the student. 


ASSISTANTSHIPS AND SCHOLARSHIPS AVAILABLE 


For further information address inquiries to: 


PROFESSOR W. HAYES YEAGER, CHAIRMAN 


Department of Speech 


THE OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY 
Columbus 10, Ohio 


Improved Instruction Through Research 
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Lutheran School for the Deaf 


Founded 1873 


A PROTESTANT ELEMENTARY ORAL HOME-SCHOOL For Deaf and 
Ilard of Hearing Children from the Age of Four—Nursery Through the 
Eighth Grade. 


Small Classes in Acoustically Treated Class Rooms are Taught by Qualified 
Teachers using Modern Methods and the Best Speech, Language, and Audi- 
tory Training Aids. 


The Buildings, Located on a Twenty-Acre Campus with Wooded Playgrounds, 
are Modern and Fireproof, Having Beautiful Home-like Appointments. 


Competitive Sports with Hearing Groups, Scouting and Other Recreational’ 
Features are a Part of the School’s Program. 


Pupils enroll from all parts of the U. S. and Canada—NOT RESTRICTED 
TO LUTHERANS.—Interested parents should write to the Director. 


John A, Klein, Executive Director, 6861 Nevada Ave., Detroit 34, Michigan 
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3 REASONS WHY 
VICON TEMPLES ARE 


Slip on a pair of Vicon 
temples and look in the mir- 
ror. You'll see yourself at 
your best. You'll look the 
way you want to look. No- 
tice the classic lines and sur- 
prisingly slim design. Vicon 
temples can be fitted to your 
present glasses. 


With Vicon temples, you hear the 
way you want to hear. You hear at 
ear level, with all electronic parts con- 
cealed. A thin transparent tube carries 
the sounds from the instrument to 
your ear. 


Vay mille ft youl 


Vicon hearing temples are fitted to your hearing needs 
just as the lenses in your glasses are prescription-ground 
to your seeing needs. Your Vicon dealer has highly per- 
fected equipment to give you hearing tests. You are as- 
sured of getting the Vicon temple that will give you the 
best possible hearing. 


l ICON iNstauMENT COMPANY 


E THE 
DE. Al P.O. Box 2742-D, Colorado Springs 10, Colorado 
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AUDITORY TRAINERS 


Models 33 & 31 


Completely portable battery operated individual units. 
Compact, self-contained, lightweight, rugged, reliable. 

These instruments are true binaural HIGH FIDELITY all transistor 
amplifiers engineered for the hard of hearing. 

Especially suitable for integrated classes. 


Model 33—-Master Auditory Trainer 
a for auditory training at its best! 


MASTiR 
This deluxe model auditory trainer incor- 
porates three individual adjustments for each 


ear making it extremely versatile. 
Amplification can be ‘‘tailored’’ to the in- 
dividuals particular type of hearing loss. 
Gain Control—Up to 75 db acoustical gain. 
Maximum Output Control—limits maximum 
possible output SPL to value indicated on 
ip Adjustable in 5 db steps from 105-135 db re O db 


Especially useful for recruitment cases. 


Frequency Response Control—attenuates frequencies be- 
low 1000 cps at any rate between 0-18 db/octave. 
All controls are calibrated in decibels. Size: 3” x 7” x 2”. 


Model 31—Auditory Trainer 

A portable economically priced binaural unit with dual 
volume and tone controls. 
75 db acoustical gain—135 db output re O db SPL. 
Two position tone control allows either flat frequency 
response or accentuates the high frequencies. 


x5" x 2”. 
Both models of the EB Auditory Trainers are available with any one of three types of headsets. 


pe ' Type S headset Type HF Headset 


Under-the-chin Audiometer type 
Lightweight Dynamic 


Frequency response Frequency Response 
100-6500 cps. 100-8000 cps 

Type SI headset (not shown) consists of two individual hearing aid type receivers with wye 
cord—for use with earmolds—frequency response 100-6500 cps. Output 135 Db SPL. 
EB Auditory Trainers utilize mercury batteries which are leakproof and have extremely long 
life. With normal daily use these batteries will last approximately one year. 
Excellent free field pickup of radio or phonograph. 
These units have excellent directional discrimination. 
Quantity discounts available to schools and institutions. 
Send for descriptive literature. 


A Product of ... Ecksteun Bros. 


1907 BEVERLY BOULEVARD e LOS ANGELES 57, CALIFORNIA 
; Makers of Fine Auditory Equipment 
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6 NEW BOOKS 


NEW Knowledge 


TEACHING THE EDUCABLE MEN- 
TALLY RETARDED — PRACTICAL 
METHODS by Malinda Dean Garton, 
Illinois State Normal Univ, Describes char- 
acteristics of these children, objectives for 
their education, curriculum suggestions, and 
methods for carrying out the suggestions. 
The inexperienced will find here a practical 
daily guide . . . the experienced, satisfying 
new plans and materials. Pub. March ’61, 
248 pp., 147 il., $7.50 


FRESH Procedures 


TESTED Applications 


CLINICAL. AUDIOMETRY by Michel 
and Claudine Portmann, both of Bordeaux 
Univ. Translated by Sheila Wevers, London, 
England, and Bruce Proctor, Wayne State 
Univ. A practical book in which can be 
found the essentials of modern audiology. 
The audiologic examination is presented not 
alone, but along with its clinical comple- 
ment. Pub. Sept. ’61, 384 pp., 147 il., $12.00 


PARENTS OF THE HANDICAPPED: 
Self-Organized Parents’ and Relatives’ 
Groups for Treatment of II] and Handi- 
capped Children by Alfred H. Katz, 
Univ. Calif. How did the parent groups 
originate? What has been their relationship 
with public and voluntary health agencies? 
Answers to these and many other urgent 
practical and theoretical questions are con- 
tained in the findings presented here. Pub. 
Jan, 61, 168 pp., $6.00 


HOW ANIMALS TALK by R. H. Smythe, 
Examiner in Surgery to the Royal College 
of Veterinary Surgeons. In addition to inter- 
communication hetween non-human crea- 
tures, Mr. Smythe in the second part of 
his book goes into the problem of ways in 
which man and animals can make each other 
understood—inecluding the much-debated 
question of mental communication or 
telepathy. Pub. Aug. 61, 124 pp., 10 il., 
$4.50 


SPEECH AND HEARING PROBLEMS: 
A Guide for Teachers and Parents by 
Charles E. Palmer, Northwestern State 
College, Natchitoches, La. With sympathetic, 
intelligent help most children can be helped 
to acquire mastery of the important skills 
needed for communication. This book con- 
tains information and suggestions that will 
make this goal attainable. Pub. June ’61, 
152 pp., 15 il., $5.50 


TEACH YOURSELF LIP-READING by 
Olive M. Wyatt. Happiness and geniality 
shine out from each page as the author 
lays out her well tried plans for all to see 
and use. She emphasizes throughout that 
constant practice does most of the teaching. 
As a deaf woman, Miss Wyatt is A LIVING 
EXAMPLE OF WHAT CAN BE AND HAS 
BEEN DONE by the hard of hearing them- 
selves if they will avail themselves of the 
help and advice in the pages of this little 
book. Pub. May ’61, 180 pp., 22 il., $2.50 


CHARLES C THOMAS e¢ PUBLISHER 


301-327 East Lawrence Avenue 


October, 1961 
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GALLAUDET 
COLLEGE 


Undergraduate: a liberal higher edu- 
cation for deaf students who need 
special facilities to compensate for 
their loss of hearing. B.A. and B.S. 


degrees. 


College preparatory: last year of 


senior high school. 


Graduate: master’s degree in the 
teaching of the deaf. Regular and 


summer sessions. 


Primary, intermediate, advanced: the 
Kendall School, laboratory school 


for department of education. 


Preschool: the Hearing and Speech 
Center. 


Gallaudet College is ac- 
credited by the Middle 
States Association of 
Colleges and Second- 
ary Schools. 


For further information, 
write to the President, 
Gallaudet College, 
Washington 2, D. C. 


The Volta Review 
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the Greatest Advance in 
Auditory Training ee 


WARREN WALK-AWAY 


Eliminates interconnecting Cables That 


_ Restrict Their Desks a 


A WEARABLE AUDITORY TRAINING UNIT 


Now your pupils can go to the 
blackboard, walk to any part of the 
classroom, indulge in exciting group 
games and activities—enjoy the mo- 
bility of children with normal hear- 
ing while participating in your audi- 
tory training program. All the pupil 
needs is the new, lightweight, 
Warren Walk-Away Unit. 


TRANSISTORIZED 


This amazing high-fidelity unit is so 
small it fits into a shirt pocket, or can 
be clipped to a dress. It is powered by 
tiny, long-life mercury batteries, and 
is the most powerful wearable unit 
available. 


MULTIPLE-CHANNEL VERSATILITY 


By flipping a switch, the student can 
adjust volume and 
(1) tune in to the clossroom “loop” 
channe 
(2) tune in to a “loop” channel 
from the auditorium, gym, or 
other group meeting place 
(3) convert unit to an independent 
input channel for personal use 
(the unit has an internal micro- 
phone) 
The Walk-Away is so designed that 
any number of classrooms can be set 


October, 1961 


up on different interference-free chan- 
nels, by use of a WARREN CHANALATOR. 


CLASSROOM EQUIPMENT 


The rest of the system consists of the 
popular Warren T-2 Gated Compres- 
sion Amplifier, to which is added the 
new Magnetic Loop or CHANALATOR. 


MODEL T-2 


Write today for a detailed brochure 
describing the new Warren Walk- 
Away—the Free-Field magnetic audi- 
tory training system that is revolu- 
tionizing auditory instruction. 


arren, inc. 


Medical 
1247.49 BELMONT AVE CHICAGO 2B. iu 


WARREN 
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ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL 
ASSOCIATION FOR THE DEAF 


To Promote the Teaching of Speech 
and Lipreading to the Deaf 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 


‘THE ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL ASSOCI- 
ATION FOR THE DEAF welcomes to its mem- 
bership all who are interested in improving the 
education of the deaf and the hard of hearing, 
their ability to communicate with those who 
hear normally, and their adjustment to life in 
the hearing world. Its membership fee ($5 a 
year—$100 for life) includes a subscription to 
The Volta Review. Those wishing to lend addi- 
tional support to the work of the Association 
may become sustaining members for a fee of 
$10 per year. 

THE VOLTA BUREAU, headquarters of the 
Association, is an information center about deaf- 
ness, founded by Alexander Graham Bell in 
1887. Its library on deafness and speech is prob- 
ably the largest in the world, containing books 


ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL 


in twenty or more languages. 


Officers, Boards and Committees 


OFFICERS 


Grorce T. Pratt 
President 


Mrs. Heven Scuick LANE 
First Vice President 


Mrs. SPENCER TRACY 
Second Vice President 


MILLER 
Secretary 


HILteary F. Hoskinson 
Treasurer 


HONORARY BOARD 


GILBERT GROSVENOR 
National Geographic Society 
Honorary President 


Hitz Burton 
Justice of the U. S. 
Supreme Court 
Honorary Vice President 


Mrs. IsaABEL VALLE Brookincs 
Washington, D. C. 


C. Case 
President, Boston University 


Lzonarp M. 
President. Gallaudet College 


Sir ALex. W. G. Ewinc 
University of Manchester, 
England 


Mrs. MARIAN BELL FAIRCHILD 
Coconut Grove, Fla. 


Mrs. GrosvENOR 
Washington, D. C 


Joun Epcar Hoover 
Chief, Federal Bureau of 
Investigation 


HELEN KELLER 
Author, Lecturer, Worker 
for the Blind and Deaf 


James D. ZELLERBACH 


Chairman of Board, Crown 
Zellerbach Corporation 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
1958-1962 
Sister ANNA ROosE 


Asst. to the Pres., Fontbonne 
College, St. Louis 


H. LatHAM BREUNIG 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


JOsEPHINE CARR 
Super., Speech and Hearing, 
New York School, White Plains 


Sam B. CRalc 
Supt., Western Pennsylvania 
School for the Deaf 

JEROME F. DONOVAN 
Weston, Conn, 


JuNE MILLER 
Dir., Deft. of Hearing and 
Speech, Univ. of Kansas 
Medical Center 
for the Deaf 

CLARENCE D. O’CONNOR 
Supt., Lexington School 
for the Deaf 

Grorce T. PRATT 
Prin., Clarke School 

Mrs. EvizABETH V. SCOTT 
Florida School for the Deaf 


1960-1964 

Rosert H. Coie 

President, Parents’ Section 
NATHAN P. HArRris 

Prin., Horace Mann 

School for the Deaf 
HILLeary F, HOSskINSON 

Asst. Treasurer, Natio 

Geographic Society 
Mrs. LittAN GROSVENOR JONES 

Washington, D. C. 
JACQUELINE KEASTER 

Chief Audiologist, Children’s 

Hospital Society of Los Angeles 
Mrs. HELEN SCHICK LANE 

Prin., Central Institute 

for the Deaf 
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Ft. Lauderdale, Fla., will be the scene of the 1961 Fall Regional 
Meeting of the Alexander Graham Bell Association for the Deaf, 
October 27-28. 


Mary E. NuMBERS 
Clarke School for the Deaf 


S. RICHARD SILVERMAN 
Director, Central Institute 
for the Deaf 


Mrs. SPENCER TRACY 
President, John Tracy Clinic 


AUXILIARY BOARD 


Mrs. GeorGr BELL 
Washington, D. C. 


ELpon EAGLES 
Exec. Dir., Subcom. on Hear- 
ing in Children, Amer. Acad. of 
Ophthalmology & Otolaryngology 


J. H. GALLoway 
Supt., Rochester (N.Y.) 
School for the Deaf 


Mrs. HAROLD GREENBERG 
Bethesda, Md. 


MiLpREeD GROHT 
Brattleboro, Vt. 


Mrs. WILLIAM G. HAMM 
Junior League School for 
Speech Correction, Atlanta, Ga. 


HATTIE HARRELL 
Director, Tucker-Maxon Oral 
School, Portland, Ore. 


Auprey C. Hicks 
Supervisor, Deaf and Hard of 
Hearing, Houston, Tex. 


Auice KENT 
East Cleveland School for the 
Deaf, Cleveland 
Mrs. Georce G. LAMB 
Evanston, Ill. 
RicHarp S. T. MARSH 
Washington, D. C. 
JOSEPHINE PRALL 
South Carolina School 
for the Deaf 
ALICE STRENG 
Chrmn., Det™ of Exceptiona 
Education, Unw. of Wisc. 
JosEPHINE B. TIMBERLAKE 
Washington, D. C. 
ELIZABETH TITSWORTH 
New Jersey School for the Deaf 


ADVISORY BOARD 


Ciara E, NEWLEE 
Chicago, Ill. 

Mrs. H. T. Poore 
Knoxville, Tenn. 

Mrs. ZacH Toms 
New York City 

CuHarves A. WINDING 
Elmira, N. Y. 


EDITORIAL CONSULTANTS 


ELpON EAGLES 
Victor GoopHILL 
CV. Hupcins 
JACQUELINE KEASTER 


HELEN S. LANE 
EpNA SIMON LEVINE 
BEATRICE OSTERN 
MiriAM Pauts Harpy 


STAFF 


JEANETTE NINAS JOHNSON 
Executive Secretary 


MINNIE M. HILL 
Assistant Executive Secretary 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


Grorcr T Pratt. Chairman 
SISTER ANNs Rust 

JerRoME F. DONOVAN 

NATHAN HARRIS 

HILLEARY F. HOSKINSON 

Mrs. LILIAN GROSVENOR JONES 
JuNE MILLER 

CLARENCE D. O'CONNOR 

S. RICHARD SILVERMAN 

Mrs. SPENCER TRACY 


FINANCE COMMITTEE 


Jerome F. Donovan, Chairman 
JOSEPHINE CARR 

Sam B. Craic 

HILLearY F. HOsKINSON 

Mary E. NUMBERS 


MARIAN QUICK 
GENEVIEVE ROBERTS 
ARTHUR B. SIMON 
ALICE STRENG 
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The CLARKE SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 


NORTHAMPTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


ESTABLISHED IN 1867 


Leonard House 
Living Quarters for youngest pupils 


An endowed school for deaf boys and girls, Clarke School has employed the Oral Method exclusively 
since its establishment in 1867. Residual hearing is worked with continuously from admission to graduation. 
Pupils are admitted at four and a half years of age and progress through the Lower, Middle and Upper schools. 
The course of instruction is planned to fit pupils for high school work with hearing children. The 175 pupils 
enrolled this year are taught by a faculty of 36 members. 

There are fifteen buildings on a twenty-acre campus located within the city of Northampton in the foot 
hills of the Berkshires overlooking the Connecticut River Valley. Pupils are grouped according to age and 
educational progress in five carefully supervised homes. Teachers live and take their meals with the pupils. 
A central school building accommodates the classrooms, offices, and the three divisions of the research depart- 
ment. Each of the 24 classrooms is sound treated and equipped with a modern compression-type group 
hearing aid. 

Teacher Education Department 

Graduates holding a degree from a four year accredited college or university may apply for either the 

one or the two year teacher education course. The one year course of 32 semester hours work qualifies one 


as an oral teacher of the deaf. The two year course leads to a Master’s Degree from Smith College or the 
University of Massachusetts. Practice teaching requirements necessitate a limited enrollment. 


Professional Materials 


Formation and Development of Elementary English Sounds Price plus postage 
by Caroline A. Yale $ 1.00 each 


Consonant, vowel, and Drill Charts (9 charts) $ 9.00 set 
Consonant Chart or Vowel Chart separately $ 2.00 each 


Story Charts for Class Work with Children 


Series | Four charts of 12 stories each $18.00 series 
Series 11! Myths (12 myths) $10.00 series 


For further information address George T. Pratt, Principal 
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Captain Jerome F. 


APTAIN Jerome F. Donovan (U.S.N. Retired), a member of the 

Board of Directors of the Alexander Graham Bell Association for 
the Deaf, died on September 15 after a long illness. Captain Donovan 
was a member of the Association for many years. He and Mrs. Donovan 
first wrote to the Volta Bureau when they learned that their younger 
daughter, Mary, had been born deaf. They have both been actively 
interested in the work of the Association. Their interest in the educa- 
tion of the deaf is being carried on by their older daughter Charlotte, 
who graduated from Trinity College and took the teacher training 
course at Lexington School for the Deaf, where she is now teaching in 
the academic department. 

Captain Donovan was first elected to the Board of Directors in 1952, 
and at that time was named chairman of the finance committee, a post 
he continued to hold. In this position he was familiar with the finances 
of the Association and when funds were needed in 1959 for the publish- 
ing program, he and Mrs. Donovan generously gave a $500 interest-free 
note for that purpose. The following year they donated the sum as a 
gift to the Association. 

Since his election to the Board in 1952, Captain Donovan has also 
served on the Executive Committee. A few years ago while on a vaca- 
tion trip in South America, Captain and Mrs. Donovan took the time to 
visit schools for the deaf in several of the countries on their itinerary, 

Since Captain Donovan’s retirement the family has lived in Weston, 
Conn. Besides his widow, he leaves four children, two daughters and 
two sons. 


October, 1961 
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ASSOCIATION REGIONAL MEETING 


Fort Lauderdale, Fla. 


EACHERS, parents, administrators, 

therapists, members of the Alexander 
Graham Bell Association and non-mem- 
bers—all who are interested in the edu- 
cation of deaf children are invited to at- 
tend the Fall Regional Meeting of the 
Association in Fort Lauderdale. 

Talks, demonstrations and panel dis- 
cussions by experts with special sessions 
for parents and for teachers have been 
planned. Dr. George T. Pratt, President 
of the Association, Mrs. Elizabeth V. 
Scott, a member of the Board, Robert H. 
Cole, president of the Parents’ Section, 
and Dr. Miriam Pauls Hardy of Johns 
Hopkins Hospital will ‘be principal 
speakers. 

Those planning to attend are invited 
to use the advance registration form on 
the next page. 


Friday, Oct. 27 


8:30-10:00 a.m. Registration and Open 
House at the Fort Lauderdale Oral 
School, 930 S.E. Ninth St. Coffee and 
sweet rolls will be served. Transpor- 
tation will be provided to the First 
Presbyterian Church at 401 S.E. 15th 
Ave., where all sessions of the meet- 
ing will be held. Those who wish to 
do so may go directly to the church 
and may register there. 


First Presbyterian Church 


10:30 a.m. Welcome, Mary K. Van Wyk. 
Meeting Chairman and Director, Fort 
Lauderdale Oral School. 

Greetings, representative of the Board 
of Directors, Fort Lauderdale Oral 
School. 

Introduction of Speaker, Mrs. Jean- 
ette Ninas Johnson, Executive Secre- 
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Oct. 27-28, 1961 


Mary K. Van Wyk, Program Chairman 


tary of the Alexander Graham Bell 
Association for the Deaf. 

11:00 am. “What Is an Oral Educa- 
tion?” Dr. George T. Pratt, Presi- 
dent, AGBA, and Principal, The 
Clarke School for the Deaf, North- 
ampton, Mass. 

12:00-2:00 p.m. Lunch may be _ pur- 
chased at the church. 

2:00 p.m. Demonstrations 
1. Mrs. Ida Salz and children from 
the Miami Day Classes for the Deaf. 
2. Miss Florence Ras and children 
from the Fort Lauderdale Oral School. 

3:30 p.m. Address, “Teachine Language 
and Reading to the Deaf,” Mrs. Eliza- 
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beth V. Scott, Supervisor, Primary 
Department, Florida School for the 
Deaf, St. Augustine. Mrs. Scott is a 
member of the AGBA Board of Direc- 


tors. 


Saturday, Oct. 28 
First Presbyterian Church 
9:00 a.m. Fashion Show. Models will 


be teen-aged deaf girls. Each girl will 
describe the costume of the girl fol- 
lowing her. The girls will then walk 
through the auditorium and will in- 
dividually answer questions from 
members of the avdience: 

Meeting will divide into two groups for 
the remainder of the morning. 


Parents’ Meeting 


10:15 a.m. Address, Robert H. Cole, 


President, Parents’ Section of the A:- 
exander Graham Bell Association for 
the Deaf. 

Panel Dicussion. Oral deaf adults 
will describe some of the difficulties 
and rewards of life as an oral deaf - 
adult. Participants: Mrs. Frances 
King, Jensen Beach, Fla.; Miss Bev- 
erlie Smith, Fort Lauderdale. Ques- 
tion period, 


Professional Meeting 


10:15 a.m. Address, “New Concepts in 
Hearing and Language Disorders in 
Children,” Dr. Miriam Pauls Hardy, 
Speech and Hearing Center, Johns 
Hopkins Hospital, Baltimore, Md. 
Question period. 


12:00 noon. Adjournment. 


Enjoy Fort Lauderdale in the Fall 


Enjoy your fall visit to Fort Lauder- 
dale, the “Venice of America,” so-called 
because it has over 10 times as many 
miles of canals as Venice, Italy. For en- 
tertainment you may swim from broad, 
sunny beaches (the water’s fine in Octo- 
ber in Fort Lauderdale), take sight- 
seeing cruises on palm-lined waterways, 
dance and dine in smart restaurants, try 
fishing for sailfish, marlin or dolphin, 
glide on water skis, ride, golf or play 
tennis. 

Since Fort Lauderdale a resort 
town, it is not necessary to make room 
reservations in advance at this time of 
the year. Rooms in all different types of 
hotels and motels, in the town and on 


1s 


the beach, are plentiful. You can take 
your choice, since there are no hotels 
really close to the Fort Lauderdale Oral 
School or the church where meetings 
will be held. (Both are in residential 
neighborhoods). 

Fort Lauderdale is easy to get to. You 
can drive on the new Sunshine State 
Parkway, come by Greyhound Bus, ride 
the Florida East Coast Railway or the 
Seaboard Air Line Railroad. Airlines 
now serving the city are Eastern, North- 
west, Northeast and National. In addi- 
tion, most major airlines use nearby 
Miami International Airport, a_ brief 
drive from the convention city. 


Mail to: Mary K. Van Wyk, Director, Ft. Lauderdale Oral School 
930 S.E. Ninth St., Ft. Lauderdale, Fla. 


Enclosed is my check or money order for $2.00. I wish to register for the Fall Regional 
Meeting of the Alexander Graham Bell Association for the Deaf, October 27-28, 1961. 


. number of registrants (attach sheet with additional names and addresses if more than 


one is registering) 


_.... total registration fee. 


October, 1961 


Signed 
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THE SLOW-LEARNING DEAF CHILD 


SISTER M. HENRIELLA 


Sister Henriella is a teacher at St. John's 
School for the Deaf in Milwaukee. This article 
is the first of several to be printed in the 
Volta Review, based on the author's thesis for 
a master's degree from Kent State University. 


hile slow learners differ quantita- 

tively from the average, they 
also show a marked discrepancy in the 
quality of intellectual functioning. The 
characteristics of these children should 
be understood by those dealing with 
them, particularly the teacher. Intellec- 
tually slow pupils need more help, 
stimulation, direction and encourage- 
ment than others. Subject matter is 
often beyond the mental abilities of the 
slow learners who are dragging along 
with their peers in chronological age. 
It has been found in experimental re- 
search that the mentally slow could do 
some independent study only when their 
mental age was fully a year above that 
required for normal pupils.! Slow-learn- 
ing pupils who are expected to compete 
in the ordinary class without any modi- 
fication in the subject matter are in- 
clined to become frustrated by too much 
responsibility, and develop feelings of 
insecurity. 

Powers of associative learning are 
different in the slow learner. These less 
able minds are confused when too many 
associative elements are brought into 
focus. More is attained from a few 
assists, otherwise the individual becomes 
confused and at a complete loss when 
simple recall is needed. 


1 Baker, Harry J., Introduction to Exceptional 
Children (3rd ed.) New York: The Macmillan Co., 
1959, p. 235. 


Another barrier to learning for the 
slow learner is the process of proceeding 
from the concrete to the abstract. This 
type of child usually becomes swamped 
in the details of the concrete and is 
unable to rise to abstract rules which 
only present confusion instead of bring- 
ing understanding and depth of mean- 
ing. 

Methods of instruction must be re- 
duced to the simplest terms so that some 
mastery of the abstract may be acquired. 
The slow learner often memorizes ab- 
stract rules and repeats them with 
facility, but this should not be inter- 
preted as actual understanding. Many 
entertain the mistaken notion that slow 
pupils compensate in manual arts for 
academic achievement. This compensa- 
tion, so to speak, appears as such only 
because of the greater interest in these 
areas. To produce a quantity of simple 
shop projects is not a primary goal in 
the slow learner’s education. Each pupil 
must be given the principles of con- 
struction and the theory of their use 
commensurate with his mental ability. 
Slow learners should be given enough 
reasons for manipulative projects so that 
worthwhile motivation may accompany 
their activity. Many times motivation 
and interest are lacking in the slow 
learner because of his low mental age 
for the work he is expected to produce. 

Many curriculum adjustments for the 
slow learner present complications and 
difficulties. The first real noticeable 
problem appears at the beginning of the 
school program when mental retarda- 
tion has progressed to a year or more. 
A number of investigations have shown 
that it is very difficult for a child six 
years old chronologically and five years 
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old mentally to begin reading. Pro- 
grams in reading readiness, number 
readiness and the like are meeting this 
problem to a certain extent by providing 
stimulating experiences prior to formal 
reading. It is obvious why slow learners 
need more repetition at each level and 
become overaged and _ educationally 
retarded for the level they are achieving 
academically. So far as possible the 
pupil should advance with his age 
group. Here the feasibility of ungraded 
classes for the slow learner presents 
itself if the school is large enough to 
meet such a need and the faculty is 
available. 

One of the most important criteria 
to keep in mind is that after some of the 
fundamentals have been grasped, the 
curriculum should include easy units of 
interest in accordance with the chrono- 
logical age so that subjects may be 
understood in simple terms without 
wasting time on incidentals which will 
not be of later use to the pupil. Here a 
grave responsibility is placed upon 
curriculum and textbook writers to 
meet the needs of the slow learner. On 
the other hand, teachers must be ade- 
quately trained and aware of the mate- 
rials available so as to utilize them 
wisely and for the pupil’s greater good. 

Basically the education of deaf and 
mentally handicapped children have 
followed similar patterns—the activity 
program, slow and careful development 
of new work and the adjustment of ex- 
pected progress to capacity. But it 
seems that schools for the deaf have 
failed to keep pace with those for the 
mentally retarded in developing pro- 
grams geared to the slow learner or 
mentally handicapped deaf child. Many 
schools for the deaf give retarded pupils 
a slow, watered-down but regular pro- 
gram until they reach the age when 
they can be turned over to some other 
agency. This is evading the issue. If 
these same children were trained along 
different lines might not greater oppor- 
tunities be given them for acquiring 
skills for self-satisfying and respected 
activities ?? 
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It is the teacher’s responsibility to be 
aware of every opportunity that can be 
used to help the deaf child express his 
thoughts and desires in order to com- 
municate and share with others. Above 
all, the teacher must be optimistic and 
avoid showing signs of discouragement. 
The child must not be pushed beyond 
his capabilities, yet he must not be 
allowed to grow indifferent. Good 
mental attitudes of coping with his 
handicap must be instilled into the 
child from the very beginning because 
these attitudes built up from the earli- 
est years will spell success or failure for 
him in adult life. 

At each step the teacher should take 
time to confirm the fact that the child 
really understands before proceeding 
further. The teacher must always ad- 
vance slowly, carefully, thoroughly and 
consistently. 

Basic to all teaching will be a good 
moral training. The teacher must never 
presume a child knows even the funda- 
inental facts of life. All this must be 
taught prudently and thoroughly so as 
to instill a deep respect for self and 
others. In this regard the teacher’s 
personal example and principles will 
teach the greatest lesson. 

Many of the same responsibilities 
concern the teacher of the deaf and the 
teacher of the mentally handicapped, 
but above all the teacher of slow learn- 
ing or mentally retarded deaf children 
should keep in mind the following: 


1. Take each child as fast as he can 


go. 

2. Children with special gifts should 
be given the stimulation and en- 
couragement to bring out these 
gifts. 

Slow learners need special love 
and understanding to bring out 


every potential. To be firm but 
kind, consistent but not rigid, is 
of great importance. 

Slow learners need to feel secure 
and realize, even though it may be 


2 Kennedy, Eloise, ‘“‘Educational Problems of the 
Deaf,” American Annals of the Deaf, XCVIL 
(November, 1953), p 454. 
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indirectly, that the teacher is 
sincerely interested in them and 
wants to help them. 

5. No matter how children may be 
grouped, they will always be het- 
erogeneous. 

6. Each child is an individual and 
hence different from any other 
child. Each child should be studied 
and then taught according to his 
needs and abilities. 

7. No definite conclusion has been 
reached as to whether or not a 
child learns more in a_ special 
group. 

8. Permanent grouping of slow 
learners may lead to the tempta- 
tion to teach all in the same 
manner forgetting each is an in- 
dividual with specific needs. 

9. A slow learner does not learn 

incidentally by observation. He 

must be taught functional things 
as very specific skills. 

Build up confidence in the slow 

learner, even if his work is not 

on an academic level. 

Ask yourself if you expect too 

much. 

Do not give same work sheets or 

materials over and over. It may 

be necessary to drill principles, 
but vary the procedure and ap- 
pearance of the work. 

Slow learners need more repeti- 

tion, more concrete material, more 

time and slower pace. * 

Every opportunity should be used to 
release tensions and emotions. This in 
turn will strengthen the child’s power 
of self-expression and foster a taste for 
and an enjoyment of the good and the 
beautiful. Correct posture. social graces, 
along with the development of self-con- 
trol and concentration will affect the 
child’s whole personality. All this can 
only be brought about in an atmosphere 
of serenity, self-forgetfulness and sincere 
interest on the part of the teacher. 

The teacher of the slow learning must 
keep in mind that these children cannot 
produce work on the imaginative and 
conceptual level commensurate with 


10. 
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12. 


13. 


their chronological age, but many of 
these children may have better manual 
dexterity than younger children who 
have the same mental age. 

At all times the teacher must have a 
variety of means of presenting the same 
type of material. Perhaps one specific 
method may strike a child who has had 
difficulty with every method previously 
used. 

A common characteristic of slow 
learners is a great need for stimulation. 
They need motivation and incentive to 
do creative work; guidance in formu- 
lating their ideas and encouragement 
against fear and failure. An effective 
teacher will help the child think out his 
own problems, but she will not tell him 
what to do, at least not until he has 
tried to find a solution for himself. 

Copy and drill work have a definite 
function, but the child must be led to 
do independent work, too. He may 
flounder a bit at first, but if there has 
been a gradual leading up to this he will 
see in due time how much greater satis- 
faction there is in expressing himself. 
Teaching the child to see and appreciate 
develops his mental ability to the fullest. 

Above all, the teacher must accept 
and understand the child’s work. If the 
child has sincerely done his best, this 
must be accepted. A child will never 
have the incentive to improve if his 
best efforts are treated as failures.* 

The teacher of the slow learning deaf 
child should keep in mind the following 
pedagogical principles: 

1. Start later. Do not attempt to 
teach what is beyond the mental 
maturity of the child. 

2. Begin where the pupil is. Learn 
as much of the child’s individual 
capacities and achievements as 
possible and work upward from 
that basis. Give the feeling of 
success, 


3. Avoid discouragement. Praise 
* Erdman, Robert: ‘““The Slow Learner’’—a speech 
delivered at the sectional meeting of the Annual 


Spring Conference of Teachers of the Deaf, Wausau, 
Wisc., May 1, 1959. 

‘Sisters of St. Francis, Curriculum for the 
Mentally Handicapped, (Milwaukee: Cardinal 
Stritch College, 1959), Introduction and Foreword. 
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should be used freely and on a 
basis of effort rather than accom- 
plishment. 

Reduce the abstraction of the situ- 
ation. Make the beginning situa- 
tion, especially, as concrete as 
possible and then help the pupil to 
recognize likenesses, differences 
and relationships to other situa- 
tions. 

Increase the vividness of the stim- 
uli. Present each subject in as 
real and interesting a manner as 
possible. 

Provide multiple associations. 
Drilling in isolation has little value 
for the mentally handicapped 
child. Provide a variety of situa- 
tions in which the same fact will 
be presented or met. 

Reduce the opportunities for mis- 
cuing. Avoid connecting facts with 
wrong associations. 

Plan work that calls for pupil 
activity. Place emphasis on prac- 
tice by the pupil rather than verbal 
instruction by the teacher. 
Initiate a feeling of success. 
Avoid the habit of failure. 

Make tasks as agreeable as pos- 
sible. 

Make criticism constructive. 
Expect a child to carry through a 
task begun. 

Teach obedience. 

Avoid unnecessary conflict. Be 
constant and consistent. 

Try to satisfy reasonable pupil 
requests. 

Gain the confidence of the child. 
Prevent the habit of being un- 
occupied. 

Punish for reformation or for 
protection of society only. 

Dr. J. E. Wallace Wallin pointed out 
the importance of drill work in teaching 
the mentally deficient: 

... It is frequently necessary to 
teach the same facts again and again. 
Extensive repetition is required to 
secure understanding and _assimila- 
tion, to fix what has been acquired, 
to perfect skills, and to develop de- 
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pendable attitudes. Frequent review- 
ing of a series of lessons or exercises 
is needed for the purpose of reviving 
past experiences, determining the de- 
gree of mastery that has been acquired, 
increasing the associations or con- 
necting or integrating the various 
phases of the subject matter, appre- 
hending the broader relationships or 
obtaining a more comprehensive 
grasp of the subject, and fixing the 
facts and relationships. 

Fortunately, in spite of any draw- 
backs attached to its various forms, 
repetition does increase the practical 
efficiency of the mentally handi- 
capped, whatever the explanation may 
be—whether it increases the capaci- 
ties or develops functions, makes the 
pathways of discharge more perme- 
able, removes obstacles to learning, 
or establishes neural tendencies (neu- 
rograms) or useful mental techniques 
or habits of study, application and 
attention.° 
Many educators over-emphasize the 

evils connected with formal drills; and 
maintain that monotonous repetition 
has a deadening effect. Slow learning 
children usually delight in repetition 
and drill. This has its advantage be- 
cause the mentally retarded usually are 
willing to stay on routine jobs. There- 
fore, despite theoretical principles op- 
posed to drill, a teacher should not hesi- 
tate to make use of formal drill where 
this proves effective. The important 
thing is to keep in mind that drills and 
reviews should be kept interesting, vital 
and dynamic. 

Preparation and planning are neces- 
sary if teaching is to be successful, and 
not become merely a matter of caprice 
or chance. The teacher of the slow 
learning child should not beguile her- 
self into thinking in smug complacency, 
that she need not spend time on lesson 
planning because of her superior intelli- 
gence, knowledge and insight as com- 
pared to that of her pupils. 


5 Wallin, J. E. Wallace, Education of Mentally 
Handicapped Children, (New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1955), pp. 192-93. 
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Seatwork should be supervised and 
planned in such a manner that the 
children will be kept regularly and 
profitably occupied with activities that 
are genuinely instructional, develop- 
mental and therapeutic. Seatwork must 
never degenerate into something which 
is used to fill up time and merely keep 
the pupils occupied. There is no point 
in having children string beads, place 
pegs, match colors or letters when they 
are well past this stage, and these ex- 
ercises excite no interest, pose no prob- 
lems, nor develop new skills or knowledge 
or understanding. When children begin 
to show signs of tiring from familiar 
processes, it is high time to change to 
something new and different, or these 
children will begin to daydream and 
concoct mischief. 

The teacher is the vital force in the 
classroom and she sets the whole emo- 
tional atmosphere which determines 
whether the pupils can work contentedly 
and productively, free from tensions and 
worries. 


Wallin gives the following personality 
traits needed by special class teachers: 
1. Genuine interest in and sympathy 
for children. 
Patience and perseverance. 


Optimism, companionableness, 
tact. 
Self-control. 
Emotional and nervous stability. 
Emotional maturity. 
Adaptability, plasticity, resource- 
fulness. 
Imaginative insight. 
Scholarship. 
Understanding of 
relationships. 
Sense of humor. 
Ability to individualize classroom 
rocedures. 
Flexibility and resourcefulness. 
Loyalty-to lofty personal ideals 
to the highest ideals of the 
profession 
to co-workers, pupils and 
superior officers. 


interpersonal 


The need for patience, buoyancy, 
optimism, and human sympathy is 
obvious. An impatient teacher is 
likely to chafe under the slow, labori- 
ous progress of pupils who cannot 
attain the normal rate of progress no 
matter how hard they try. In conse- 
quence, she may become rigorous, 
peevish, nagging, or censorious. But 
the special-class teacher has to exer- 
cise patience. She must be able to 
keep a “firm hand on the throttle.” 
Frequently she has to be satisfied with 
small returns on her day-by-day in- 
vestment of time and energy. She 
must be able to encourage by her 
voice and demeanor even when the 
pace is slow and the going rough 
She must be able to derive joy and 
inspiration from small accomplish- 
ments and meager promises of suc- 
cess. She must be able to meet de- 
feat and disappointment with com- 
posure, with renewed vigor and de- 
termination. A sunny disposition and 
an ability to see the humor in a 
situation will enable her to laugh 
away the disappointments. ® 
A teacher must and should be sym- 

pathetic with her pupils but this must 
not degenerate into morbid sympathy 
or more sentimentalism. A sane, bal- 
anced, robust sympathy is needed to 
bring out the best in those entrusted 
to her. 

Again, this cannot be over-empha- 
sized, the teacher of the slow learning 
must be able to individualize her class- 
room instruction and adapt procedures 
in such a manner as to meet the needs 
of each individual pupil. This requires 
knowledge, insight and good common 
sense to keep a number of pupils in, 
several different groups occupied profit- 
ably and satisfactorily. The teacher 
must retain an open mind and an ex- 
perimental attitude so as to be ever 
ready and eager to try a new approach 


other methods fail. 


Ibid., p. 225. 
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THE USE OF RESIDUAL HEARING 
in the education of deaf children 


T. J. WATSON 

Dr. Watson is senior lecturer, Department of 
Education oj the Deaf, University of Man- 
chester, England. The article printed here is 
one of a series based on a course of lectures 
given at the University of Minnesota in 1961. 
~ Other articles will appear in subsequent issues 
of the Volta Review. The entire series will be 
printed in book form in late spring of - 1962 
and will be available through the Alexander 
Graham Bell Association. 


Acoustical Characteristics of Speech 


Part Il 
J are concerned here with speech 


as a pattern of sounds and it is 
proposed to examine this pattern briefly 
as a means of understanding the second 
of the factors which lead to the most 
effective use being made of a child’s 
residual hearing. This pattern of sounds, 


as they emerge from the mouth of a 
speaker, may be considered either from 
the physiological or the acoustical point 


of view. Insofar as teachers of deaf 
children are concerned with the teach- 
ing of speech, a knowledge of the move- 
ments and positions of the organs of 
speech in the production of phonemes 
is essential to this task. In this particu- 
lar study our concern is more with the 
acoustical patterns of speech, which are 
determined by the manner in which the 
sounds are formed in the vocal tract, 
since these are the signals which im- 
pinge on the peripheral hearing mecha- 
nism whence they are transmitted to the 
central nervous system for interpreta- 
tion. 

Broadly speaking, phonemes can be 
divided into two main categories— 
vowels and consonants. The former are 
sustained sounds, originating in the 
larynx and modified by the size and 
shape of the resonating cavities through 
which they pass on their way to the 
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outer air. The volume of the cavities is 
altered mainly by the position of the 
tongue and the lips and it is the position 
of these speech organs which gives each 
vowel its distinctive acoustic pattern. In 
the production of vowels the passage of 
sound is relatively uninterrupted. 

Consonants are primarily  distin- 
guished from vowels in that, during 
their production, the passage of air or 
voice is considerably more restricted or 
even temporarily blocked. They are also 
generally distinguished from vowels by 
the relative shortness of their duration. 
Consonants are divided into main cate- 
gories according to whether they are 
voiced or whether they consist of un- 
vocalized breath. They are usually 
further classified in accordance with 
the position of the restriction or block- 
age. The three mobile organs which 
have a restricting effect on the outgoing 
passage of air are the soft palate, the 
tongue and the lips. 

Dipthongs are frequently considered 
separately by phoneticians as a third 
type of phoneme. Since, however, their 
primary mode of production is similar 
to that of vowels with the addition of a 
glide from one vowel position to another 
and since their acoustical patterns are 
derived from the starting and finishing 
vowel positions, it does not seem neces- 
sary to consider them separately here. 


Vowels: 


In recent years there have been a 
number of impressive studies of the 
acoustical pattern of vowels. By means 
of spectographic analysis the main fre- 
quency bands of which the different 
vowels are composed have been clearly 
demonstrated. These main frequency 
bands are known as formants and it is 
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on the position of these formants on an 
acoustic spectrum that the distinctive 
features of each vowel depend. Of 
course, the frequency bands of the 
formants depend in turn upon the shape 
and size of the resonating cavities. This 
can be demonstrated by comparing 
Figure 4 with Figure 5. Figure 4 is 
the well-known figure of the English 
cardinal vowels. It illustrates the posi- 
tion of the tongue in the formation of 
these vowels showing where the tongue 
is low or high in the mouth and whether 
the highest position of the tongue is at 
the front or back of the mouth. Figure 
5 is known as the Vowel Loop and was 
constructed by Peterson and Barney * as 
a result of plotting the frequencies of 
the first formants (For details of the 
frequencies of the vowel formants see 
Table 1 below.) against the frequencies 
of the second formants of the different 
vowels. The similarity of the two figures 
is a very clear demonstration of the 
relationship between the position of the 
speech organs which alter the shape and 
size of the resonating cavities and the 
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frequency characteristics of the result- 
ing vowel sound. 

Much of our knowledge of the spectra 
of speech sounds is due to the work of 
Potter, Kopp and Green at the Bell 
Telephone Laboratories. In their book, 
Visible Speech,** a complete analysis 
of all the vowel and consonant sounds 
may be found. As an example of the 
spectographic analysis of some vowel 
sounds, the five vowels—i (seat); I 
(sit); ¢« (set); # (sat); a (arm)— 
were analyzed by the Sonograph equip- 
ment and the results are shown in the 
accompanying “Sonogram.” The vertical 
axis represents the frequency scale and 
the horizontal axis, the duration of the 
sound. The shaded bands represent the 
main formant bands of frequencies of 
the sounds. (Fig. 6) 

Some comprehensive measurements of 
the spectra of ten vowels spoken by men, 
women and children, havé been given 
by Peterson and Barney. * These meas- 
urements are shown in Table 1. 

It will be noted that there is, in a 
number of cases, a greater variation in 
frequency between a male and a child’s 
voice uttering the same vowel than 
there is between two different vowels 
uttered by a male voice. It is believed 
that the information contained in this 
analysis is of very great value to 
teachers since it gives them precise in- 
formation about the particular sounds 
which are being presented to the chil- 
dren. Ways in which this information 
can be interpreted and used will be 
suggested later. 


* Peterson, G. E. and Barney, H. L., “Control 
Methods Used in a Study of the Vowels,” J. of the 
Acoust. Soc. of Am., 24, 1952, 175. 

** Potter, R. K., Kopp, G. R., and Green, H. C., 
Visible Speech, New York: Van Nostrand, 1947. 
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Fundamental Frequencies (c.p.s.) 


Men 136 135 130 127 

Women 235 232 223 210 

Children 272 269 260 251 
Formant Frequencies (c.p.s.) 

M 27 390 530 660 

F, W 310 430 610 860 

C 370 530 

{ M 2290 1990 1840 1720 

F, WwW 2790 2480 2330 2050 

c 3200 2730. 2610 2320 

| M 3010 2550 2480 2410 

F; W 3310 3070 2990 2850 

3730 3600 3570 3320 


124 129 141 £137 += «130 
212 216 #231 232 «4221 = 218 
256 263 274 #276 261 # 261 
730 570 300 440 640 490 
850 590 370 470 760 500 
1030 680 430 560 850 560 
1090 840 870 1020 1190 1350 
1220 920 950 1160 1400 1640 
1370 1060 1170 1410 1590 1820 
2440 2410 2240 2240 2390 1690 
2810 2710 2670 2680 2780 1960 
3170 3180 3260 3310 3360 2160 


So far only one of the two character- 
istics of vowels has been mentioned— 
their frequencies. The other character- 
istic is amplitude or power, and for 
information about the relative amplitude 
of different vowel sounds we are in- 
debted to the work of Harvey Fletcher* 
at the Bell Telephone Laboratories. 
In order to obtain this information, the 
vowel sounds were reproduced through 
a high fidelity telephone circuit and 
attenuated until they could no longer 
be heard. The number of db that each 
sound had to be attenuated to make it 
inaudible was regarded as the measure 
of its phonetic power. The results of 
this work are given in Table 2 below, 
with the relative figures adjusted to give 
the loudest vowel (> as in talk) the 
level of conversational speech, that is 
70 db. As would be expected, the open 
vowels have the largest phonetic power 
and the closed vowels rather less. 

Most of this phonetic power is con- 
tained in the first formants of the 
different vowels. The second and third 


Table 2 


formants are progressively weaker, al- 
though their total contribution to the 
overall differentiation between the acous- 
tic patterns of the vowels is very signifi- 
cant. The relative formant amplitudes 
of the above vowels are given in Table 3 
which has been reproduced from the 
work of Peterson and Barney. 

The base in this table is again the 
vowel. The values given indicate how 
much less, in db, the other formants 
are than the first formant of that vowel. 


Consonants: 


Here again we are indebted for much 
of our knowledge of the acoustical 
patterns of these phonemes to the work 
of the Bell Telephone Laboratories. 
Spectographic analysis has shown that 
the semi-vowels and voiced consonants 
have formants, or regions of energy 
concentration, like those of the pure 
vowels. The unvoiced consonants, be- 
cause of the nature of their production, 


*Fletcher, Harvey, Speech and Hearing in Com- 
munication, New York: Van Nostrand, 1953. 


Table 3 


Vowel i I € we a > v u A > 

Formant 1. —4 —3 —2 0 —5 
Formant 2. —24 —17 —12 —5 —7 —19 —12 —10 
Formant 3. —28 -—27 -—24 -—22 -28 -—48 -27 
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Vowel i I € ze a 2 v u A > E 
Power 63 64 66 68 70 70 67 65 69 67 . 


consist mainly of random noise scattered 
over a wide range of frequencies. In 
Figure 7 below some samples of the 
spectra of voiced and unvoiced con- 
sonants are given when they are spoken 
in conjunction with the vowel ‘ex.’ The 
range of frequencies involved shows 
that extensive hearing is required for 
their discrimination. 

This figure also indicates how the 
second formant of the vowel is modified 
initially by the preceding consonant. 
This movement is known as a transient 
and results from the movement of the 
speech organs, principally the tongue, 
in taking up position for the vowel from 
the previous position in the formation 
of the consonant. Transients seem to 
play a very considerable part in auditory 
discrimination. Evidence of this comes 
from work with speech synthesisers 
where it has been found that when the 
spectra of consonants are omitted so 
long as the transients are included the 
listener perceives the syllable as though 
the consonant were present. This may 
be part of the reason why some deaf 
persons are able to identify syllables of 
the consonant/vowel or consonant/ 


vowel/consonant type even when it has 
been shown that their hearing does not 
appear to extend to the range of fre- 
quencies necessary for hearing those 
particular consonants. 

A general picture of the main fre- 
quency bands and the powers of the 
consonants is given below in Table 4, 
which is derived from the work of 
Fletcher. Although there has been a 
number of studies of the characteristics 
of consonants, our knowledge of them, 
particularly concerning formants and 
formant powers, is less complete than 
our knowledge of vowels. In Table 4 
four main areas have been identified 
and the approximate frequency bands 
of the consonants within those areas 
have been given. The powers of the 
consonants was obtained by Fletcher 
in the same way as it was obtained for 
the vowels and in this table the powers 
are again related to > at 70 db. 

In addition to the frequency and 
intensity characteristics of speech sounds 
there is a third dimension which ap- 
pears to have a bearing on their identi- 
fication. This is the temporal dimen- 
sion, or the duration of the sound. 
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Consonant 


FREQUENCY 


1 
600-800 
250-400 


250-400 
250-350 


250-350 
250-350 


2 
1000-1500 


r (err) 
1 (let) 
sh (shot) 
ng (ring) 
ch (chat) 
n (no) 
m (me) 
th (that) 
t (tap) 
h Chat) 
k (kit) 
j Cjot) 

f (for) 
g (get) 

s (sit) 

z (zip) 
v (vat) 
P (pat) 
d (dot) 
b (bat) 
th (thin) 


1000-1500 


1000-1500 
1000-1500 


200-300 
200-300 


200-300 
300-400 


300-400 
300-400 


3 
1800-2400 
2000-3000 
1500-2000 
2000-3000 
1500-2000 
2000-3000 
2500-3500 


2500-3500 
1500-2000 
2000-2500 
2000-3000 


1500-2500 


4000-5000 
5000-6000 
4000-5000 
3500-4500 
1500-2000 
2500-3000 


2000-2500 
about 6000 


Fletcher gives the average duration of 
vowels as 0.29 sec. and consonants as 
0.15 sec., but in addition to this dif- 
ference in duration between these two 
different categories of speech sounds, 
there are significant individual differ- 
ences which, together with the intensity 
and frequency of the sound, help to 
give it its unique quality. A recent 
study by Hirsh* has shown that per- 
ception of this temporal dimension 1s a 
complex matter involving more than 
the organ of hearing. This becomes 
particularly important in the perception 
of sound order, for example in discrim- 
inating between the words ‘ask’ and 
‘axe.’ For correct judgment of temporal 
order a temporal separation of 20 milli- 
secs. is needed. This, of course, is con- 
siderably less than the normal duration 
of the sound, but in view of the com- 
plexity of the process of perception it 
may be that this presents additional 
difficulties to deaf children. On the 
other hand it seems likely that the di- 
mension of duration is an important 
factor in enabling deaf people to dis- 
criminate between consonants where, by 
virtue of their hearing impairment, 
intensity and frequency variations are 
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insufficient for this purpose. 

From the information which has been 
given in Tables 1-4, reproduced above, 
it will be seen that there is a very 
considerable body of knowledge of the 
characteristics of the sounds of speech. 
These are the main elements of the 
speech which is being delivered to the 
hearing apparatus of the children with 
whom we are concerned. This appara- 
tus is, of course, an imperfect one, so 
that the signals are modified, distorted, 
or not transmitted at all, according to 
the nature and the degree of the indi- 
vidual hearing impairment. In cases of 
purely conductive deafness, the ampli- 
tude of the speech sounds is reduced, 
but when this is increased by amplifi- 
cation so that they can be enabled to 
reach the cochlea at levels adequate for 
stimulation, the hair cells, being intact, 
are stimulated normally and the im- 
pulses conveyed neurally to the central 
nervous system with the complete in- 
formation. In cases of sensory-neural 
loss a greater or lesser number of re- 
ceptors responsible for certain fre- 
quency band-widths are non-functional 


*Hirsh, Ira, ‘“‘Auditory Perception of Temporal 
Order,” J. of Acoust. Soc. of Am., 31, 1959, 759. 
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so that even when the amplitude of the 
sounds is increased, reception of certain 
frequencies or their neural transmission, 
or both, cannot take place. 

Pure-tone audiograms give informa- 
tion concerning which frequency recep- 
tors are damaged and the extent of this 
damage, so that knowing the amplitude 
and frequency characteristics of the 
signals, we can estimate which speech 
sounds, or parts of speech sounds, are 
likely to be conveyed as information to 
the auditory cortex. In Figure 8, the 
pure-tone thresholds of two children, 
one with a severe hearing impairment, 
have been plotted. Inserted into this 
are the principal frequency bands of 
the sounds comprising the word ‘suck,’ 
spoken at a level of 80 db. As might 
be expected, Child A with the severe 
hearing loss is unable to hear any of 
the sounds of this word when it is 
spoken at this level. Child B, however. 
with a less severe loss can hear the first 
two formants of the vowel and is likely 
to be able to identify it from this. He 
can barely hear the ‘s’ sound and it is 
doubtful if he is able to hear something 
which will enable him to state that the 
word begins with an ‘s.” The formant 
of ‘k’ is just above his threshold: 


wo 
N 


FREQUINCY IN C. 


Pele 


probably he would be able to recognize 
this sound if he listens very carefully. 
How far children are able to interpret 
incomplete information similar to the 
example given above is dependent upon 
a number of factors, including the extent 
of the auditory experience and the ab- 
sence of other central disorders. In a 
simple experiment, a number of deaf- 
ened adults were asked to write down 
what they heard when a number of 
nonsense syllables were spoken close to 
the ear at a level of 85 db. The spectra 
of the sounds given were plotted in 
relation to their audiograms in a manner 
similar to that illustrated in Figure 8, 
and an estimate made of what sounds 
they were likely to be able to interpret 
correctly. This estimate was based on 
the formants which their pure-tone audi- 
ograms indicated fell within their hear- 
ing range. An inspection of the actual 
phonemes which were correctly identi- 
fied indicated that in the case of vowels 
only 52 per cent of the results (either 
right or wrong) had been correctly 
forecast. In the case of the consonants, 
the correct forecasts amounted to 60 
per cent. In the vowels, hearing for the 
first two formants seemed of more 
significance than hearing for all three 


8000 


INTENSITY IN DB. 
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formants; thus, in nine cases the vowels 
were correctly identified from the first 
two formants and in only three cases 
the vowel was wrongly identified from 
these two formants. In 24 per cent of 
the cases the vowel was wrongly identi- 
fied although there appeared to be hear- 
ing for all three formants. In 19 per 
cent of the cases the consonant was 
wrongly identified although there ap- 
peared to be hearing for all the form- 
ants. Other factors, especially those 
identified with the pronunciation of the 
speaker, were likely to have a bearing 
on the results, but as this was only a 
first pilot study it was not considered 
essential to modify the procedure to 
attempt to eliminate this variable. Since 
it was only a first study, not too much 
weight should be given to the results. 
It did, however, seem to indicate that a 
more thorough study should be under- 
taken with a view to increasing our 
knowledge of the relative significance 
of different vowel and consonant form- 
ants in phonemic discrimination by 
hearing impaired children. 

Despite the ambiguity of some of the 
data, it is certainly possible and worth- 
while to relate the pattern of hearing 
loss of the child to the speech sounds 
which are being presented to him. The 
limitations of the child’s hearing in 
respect to different phonemes as well as 
the help that partial hearing can give 
to lipreading, both in actual speech 
improvement lessons and in communi- 
cation in general, are facets of informa- 
tion that are essential to a teacher mak- 
ing use of residual hearing in his pupils. 
Further discussion of this will be made 
in a later section. 


Non-Phonetic Characteristics: 


In addition to the elements of fre- 
quency and amplitude which character- 
ize the separate sounds of speech, or 
phonemes, there are other characteristics 
of speech which make for naturalness 
and intelligibility. These may be classi- 
fied under three headings—intonation, 
rhythm and stress and duration. 
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(i) Intonation: 


This refers to the variation in the 
melodic pattern of a phrase or sentence 
resulting from the rise and fall of voice. 
The greater the tension of the vocal 
chords, the higher is the intonation, and 
the more the chords become relaxed 
the lower is the intonation. Patterns of 
intonation are usually found to differ 
from language to language, there being 
a fairly common pattern within each. 
In the English language intonation 
patterns do not affect markedly the 
intelligibility of speech, although variant 
patterns may indicate some modifica- 
tions of the speaker’s intention. For 
example, a rising intonation at the end 
of the question “Are you coming to- 
morrow?” may indicate that the speaker 
is surprised at the information that he 
has received, while a slowly falling 
intonation at the end of the same 
sentence would indicate that information 
was being requested. The range of 
intonation patterns can cover at least an 
octave, as is shown in a pattern illus- 
trated by Harvey Fletcher where the 
range for a male voice is shown to ex- 
tend from 90 to 198 eps. 

It is evident that the ability to per- 
ceive an intonation pattern is connected 
with the ability to make discriminations 
of pitch. Some information about the 
pitch discrimination of children with 
impaired hearing can be found by mak- 
ing simple tests of their ability to dif- 
ferentiate between sounds whose pitch 
is an octave apart or less. By beginning 
with discrimination of gross differences 
it is possible to reduce the interval to 
the point where the child fails to dis- 
criminate. It has frequently been sug- 
gested that practice can enable many 
children to improve their ability to 
make finer discriminations of pitch. 


(ii) Rhythm and Stress: 


These terms refer to accented or un- 
accented syllables in words or accented 
or unaccented words in sentences. There 
are many possible combinations of 
accented and unaccented syllables in 
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English di-syllabic and __poly-syllabic 
words. The incorrect placing of the 
accent does not necessarily reduce the 
intelligibility of the word, although by 
giving it a less familiar auditory pattern, 
it can cause the listener some difficulty 
by requiring his closer attention for 
correct interpretation. A similar state- 
ment about the stressed words in phrases 
or sentences is also largely true, al- 
though here there may be instances 
where the incorrect placing of the stress 
or the deliberate altering of its position 
will affect the meaning. It is possible 
to comprehend exactly what is said 
when a sentence is spoken a-rhythmical- 
ly, but the unfamiliarity of the pattern 
requires more attentive _ listening. 
Clarke *, working with a group of pro- 
foundly deaf children, found a fairly 
high correlation (0.57) between the 
intelligibility of their speech and the 
normality of the rhythmic patterns 
which were used. 

In view of the fact that rhythm and 
stress depend upon the power rather 
than the frequency components of 


phonemes it would seem that for children 
who can be enabled to hear the sound 
of amplified speech, there should be no 


insurmountable difficulty in helping 
them to achieve rhythmic patterns of 
speech. As long as variations in loud- 
ness can be perceived, patterns of stress 
and rhythm can be taught. 


(iii) Duration, or Rate of Utterance: 


We are familiar with considerable 
variations in the rate of utterance 
among speakers. Some people talk at 
what appears to be a very fast rate while 
others are slow and deliberate. In this 
wide range of rate there is apparently 
not a great deal of difference in intelligi- 


bility when rate is the only variable. 
When we talk about the rate of speech, 
however, we generally mean the rate at 
which words follow each other in con- 
nected speech. Within words the rate 
of utterance of phonemes is less vari- 
able: the average duration of vowels is 
normally about 0.29 sec. and of con- 
sonants is 0.14 sec. When this 2 to 1 
relationship is very greatly upset, or 
when the phonemes are unduly extended 
i time, it seems that the intelligibility 
of speech is lower. Those who are 
familiar with the speech of severely and 
profoundly deaf children will have 
observed that there is a tendency among 
many of the pupils to drawl the vowels. 
This is likely to be the result of teaching 
the pronunciation of vowels in isolation 
so that when consonants are combined 
with vowels to form syllables and words 
the duration of the vowel sound is not 
sufficiently modified to give it its appro- 


_.priate length. In the investigation re- 


ferred to above, Clarke found that there 
was a small but significant correlation 
(0.30) between intelligibility and rate 
of utterance. 

As the duration of the phonemes and 
the rate of utterance of the whole phrase 
or sentence is in no way dependent on 
the frequency components of _ the 
phonemes, it seems that, as in the 
improvement of rhythm and stress, the 
use of amplification can be of consider- 
able benefit. Children who can perceive 
sound can be taught to match their own 
speech to patterns which they can be 
enabled to hear in terms of the “clip- 
ping” of vowels and a rate of utterance 
which approximates the normal. 

* Clarke, B. R., “Use of Group Hearing Aids 
by Profoundly Deaf Children,’ Educational Guid- 


ance and the Deaf Child (A. W. G. Ewing, Ed.) 


Manchester: Manchester U. P., 1957. 
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CONCERNING THE HEREDITY 
OF DEAFNESS 
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House Passes Legislation 


N SEPTEMBER 11 the House of Representatives unanimously passed H.R. 

9011, to provide grants-in-aid to teacher training centers to help train more 
teachers of deaf children. Grants are to be used to assist in covering the costs of 
providing and improving courses of training and study and to provide scholar- 
ships for students who desire to enroll in such courses. H.R. 9011 authorizes ap- 
propriations of $1,500,000 annually for two years. 

Title I] of the bill originally introduced (H.R. 4616, 5360 and others), 
covering scholarships to train audiologists and speech correctionists, has been 
dropped in the version passed by the House. The period covered has also been 
changed from ten to two years. Alterations in the bill as passed by the Senate on 
March 3, 1961 (S. 336) make it necessary for the bill to be introduced into the 
Senate again. The Association’s Committee on Legislation feels that there is now 


every possibility that the bill will become law this session. 
Dr. George T. Pratt, President of the Association, delivered the following 
statement before the House Special Subcommittee on Education on August 23, 


1961. 


Statement Presented Before the 
Special Subcommittee on Education 
House of Representatives 
August 23, 1961 
in support of HR 4616, HR 5360, 
HR 5743, and other identical bills, 
by George T. Pratt 
Principal, The Clarke School for the 

Deaf, Northampton, Mass.; 

President, The Alexander Graham Bell 
Association for the Deaf, Inc.; 
Representative, The Council on Educa- 
tion of the Deaf 

Madam Chairman and Members of the 
Committee: 

Thank you for this opportunity to 
place in the records of this hearing the 
position of those of us who are charged 
with the responsibility of maintaining 
good educational programs for deaf 
children and staffing our schools and 
classes. 

There are four national professional 
organizations in this country primarily 
concerned with the education of deaf 
children: The Alexander Graham Bell 
Association for the Deaf; The Confer- 
ence of Executives of American Schools 
for the Deaf; The American Instructors 
of the Deaf; and the Council on Educa- 
tion of the Deaf. Each one of these has 
considered and taken formal action ap- 
proving the provisions of HR 4616, HR 
5360, HR 5743, and other identical 
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House bills, as well as Senator Hill’s 
identical S. 336 which was passed by the 
Senate on March 3, 1961. 

We have the highest regard and re- 
spect for all of those who are dedicating 
themselves to the best interests of other 
areas of special education. In no way, 
directly or indirectly, do we wish to 
interfere with steps which may help in 
the solution of problems in those fields. 
We do seek assistance in a critical prob- 
lem which is striking at the heart of our 
profession, an acute nationwide short- 
age of trained teachers of the deaf. The 
situation has persisted since World War 
II. It has been discussed, studied and 
reported. It has grown worse year by 
year. In September 1948 my daughter 
could not begin her formal education 
because of the teacher shortage. In Sep- 
tember 1961, thirteen years later, my 
wife must return to classroom teaching 
because of the teacher shortage—and 
my school is one of the major training 
centers. Each year I am besieged with 
letters from superintendents and _prin- 
cipals of schools and classes for the 
deaf seeking trained teachers. 


Each year over the past several years 
the responsible heads of schools and 
classes for the deaf have furnished spe- 
cific information regarding their need 
for qualified teachers. The figures are 
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LEXINGTON SCHOOL FOR THE 
DEAF EDUCATION SERIES 


Announcing 
Book III 


Teaching Arithmetic To 
Deaf Children 


by Veronica O'Neill 
$3.20 postpaid 


An experienced teacher presents 
techniques for teaching mathematics 


at all grade levels. Gives extensive 
lists of textbooks, reference books 


and other useful classroom materials. 


OTHER BOOKS IN THIS SERIES: 


Book I—An Annotated List of Film- 
strips for Use with the Deaf, Patricia 
Blair Cory. $1.70 postpaid 


Book 11—School Library Services for 
Deaf Children, Patricia Blair Cory. 
$3.20 postpaid 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 


1537 35th ST., N.W., WASHINGTON 7, D.C. 
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as follows: (see below) 


Teachers- 
in-Training 
Graduated 

School Teachers the Previ- 

Year Needed ous Year Shortage 


1958-59 516* 138 378 
1959-60 511* 127 384 
1960-61 177 372 
1961-62 653** 199 454** 


*Responses from 233 of the 380 schools and 
classes. 

**Responses from 269 of the 400 schools 
and classes. 


During the past two years the number 
of approved training centers has been 
increased from 25 to 30. However, dur- 
ing the 1960-61 school year just com- 
pleted five of the training centers re- 
ported no students enrolled. 


In our struggle to provide the special 
educational programs which def chil- 
dren so desperately need, schools have 
been forced to 1.—employ untrained 
teachers and try to provide them with 
in-service training, 2.—enlarge classes, 
and 3.—postpone enrollment of children. 
All of these are undesirable, and we 
know it. Under the circumstances we 
are presiding over a profession which 
can only go down hill. 

These children we are talking about 
are wonderful youngsters. They have 
the ability and the will to learn, but they 
are at the mercy of the calibre of teach- 
er provided for them. Until medical 
science develops a cure, their avenue to 
independence and self-sufficiency lies in 
special education. 


In all sincerity we urge you to re- 
port out with your favorable recom- 
mendation HR 4616 and other identical 
bills which will assist us in our efforts 
to attract more and better young people 
to our profession. Should this legisla- 
tion be accomplished this month there 
would still be a two-year lag—one year 
for its effect to help attract students and 
another year for the training to be 
accomplished. 
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Pamphlets About Hearing Handicapped Children 


O MAKE outstanding material available at a minimum cost to more readers, 

the Volta Review frequently reprints articles from the magazine. The list of 
reprints printed below will be of special interest to parents of deaf children. For 
the convenience of our readers, those wishing to order pamphlets from this list 
may send U. S. postage stamps for amounts under $1.00. For orders of $1.00 or 
more, please send check or money order. 


Aphasia, Brain Damage, Cerebral Palsy 


Aphasia in Children—Diagnosis and Education: Edna K. Monsees 

Cerebral Palsied Child with a Hearing Loss, The: Marie Orr Shere 

Differential Diagnosis of Congenital Aphasia: Louis M. DiCarlo 

Hearing Evaluation of Brain-Damaged Children: Adam J. Sortini 

Problems of Audition, Perception and Understanding—Differentiation and Needs: 
William G. Hardy 

Rehabilitation of Brain-Damaged Children: Adam J. Sortini 

Teaching Aphasic Children: McGinnis, Kleffner and Goldstein 

Te aching Speech and Language to Aphasic Children: Frank R. Kleffner Sabin 

Training Aphasic Children: Helmer R. Myklebust ; 

Where Does Mike Belong?: Patrice Costello 


Hearing Aids 


Binaural Hearing Aids for Young Children: Ruth E. Bender & Elisabeth Wiig 
Hearing Aids for Children: Winchester, Pollack & Downs 

Hearing Aids for Preschool Children: Adam 

Parents Discuss Hearing Aids, The: 


Inheritance of Deafness 


Marriage—An Address to the Deaf: Alexander Graham Bell - 
What Are the Chances of Having Another Deaf Child?: Louis Kleinfeld, ‘M.D. - 


Speech, Speechreading and Language 


Better Speech for Better Living: Clarence D. O° Connor 

Comments on Teaching Speech—discussion of a paper on Problems & Issues in Teaching 
Speech: Cormeuus P. 

Communication Skills: Kate-Helen Jones __. : 

Development of Connected Language Skills with Emphasis 0 on a Particular Me thodology: 

Language Development Through Speechreading: ‘Mary ‘Rose Costello... 

Parents’ Role In Encouraging Speech Growth, The: Paul Rotter - 

“Problems & Issues in Teaching Speech: Jane Beasley Raph - Ee ee 

Speech and Speech Perception: Panel Discussion: C. V. Hudgins, } “Moderator — 

Speech and the Preschool Child: June Miller 

Speech in the Preschool for the Deaf: Eleanor Vorce 

Teaching Children to Use the Dictionary: Bessie L. Pugh .. 


General Information 


Auditory Training for Primary Grades: Asals and Ruthven 
Bell, Mrs. Alexander Graham—A Reminiscense: Mrs. Gilbert Grosvenor 
Benefits of an Oral Climate for all Deaf Children: Clarence D. O’Connor 

Camping for Deaf Children: Paul Rotter 
Can A Parent Protect a Child’s Hearing? : : Clifford ‘Rosenberger, 
Can Deafness Be Cured By Finger Surgery?: Victor Goodhill, M.D. PLeT te 
Causes of Deafness (See Hearing Disorders in Children) 

Deaf Baby, The: Grace Lassman and Harriet Montague __ Rete 
Deve lopme nt of Education for the Deaf in the U.S.A., The: Clarence D. O'Connor 
Extracurricular Activities of Deaf Children: Helen Schick EE 
Factors Affecting Parents’ Decisions: George W. Fellendorf 

Hard of Hearing Child—Questions and Answers: Volta Bureau... 
Hearing Disorders in Children: J. William Wright, Jr., M.D. 
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Trips and Treats 

Workbook by 
Mary E. Numbers and Margaret Kennedy 
A teaching aid planned to motivate the 
development of language in everyday 
situations, . . . Contains 18 stories with 
accompanying questions for the teach- 


er’s use. ... Classroom tested in Clarke 
School for the Deaf. 


$1.70 postpaid 


Language Book 1 
Workbook by 
Mary E. Numbers 


For use at middle school level. Lessons 
planned to increase pupils’ understand- 
ing of basic language principles. 


$1.70 postpaid 
Both now available from 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th Street, N.W. 
Washington 7, D. C. 


Completely New 


A LIPREADER 
MUST PRACTICE 


Medary Rieke Copeland 


Stories—Games—Exercises 
Questions and Answers 


Selected from the author's large 
collection of original lipreading 
material. Suitable for class or in- 
dividual instruction. 


paperbound $1.55 postpaid 

THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35TH STREET, N.W. 
WASHINGTON 7, D.C. 


YOU CAN SEE OR HEAR YOUR 


e BABY CRY 

e TELEPHONE RING 

e DOORBELL RING 
WITH 


SONOTROL 


SONOTROL is a compact, all transistor 


(2”x3”x6”), sensitive electronic switch 
which turns on an electric circuit by any 
slight sound impulse. You simply place 
SONOTROL in any convenient location near 
your baby’s crib, telephone or doorbell, 
then wire as many standard light bulbs as 
necessary, from SONOTROL to the rooms 
in your apartment. When the baby cries 
or the telephone or doorbell rings, the 
lights will flash. You can also connect a 
— or vibrator from SONOTROL to your 


For further information write to: 


ELECTRONICS COMPANY 
DEPT. B, 1949 CONEY ISLAND AVENUE, BROOKLYN 23, NEW YORK 


WITH SONOTROL 
IT IS NOT NECESSARY 
TO WEAR 
A HEARING AID AT HOME 


SONOTROL operates from the ordinary 115 
volt power line and costs about one cent 
per month to operate. 

SONOTROL comes complete with instruc- 
tions, ready to use and is guaranteed for 
one year. 
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Higher Goal for the Deaf, A: Mrs. Spencer Tracy - 

Home-Made Sense Training Material: Nellie V. MacDonald ~ 

If Your Child Is Deaf: Volta Bureau — salt 

Let’s Help Them Listen: Sister Marianna 

Letter That Helped A Little Girl, A: Dan and Dorothy 

Letters to the Mother of a Deaf-Born Child: Harriet Montague __.. Dae ee 

Measurement of Native Learning Abilities of Deaf Children: Larr & Cain 

Music for Deaf Children: Elizabeth May 

New World, A—A Play for Deaf Children and Hearing Children 

Normality of Deaf Children, The: Carole Crum 

Parents’ Organization, A: Robert H. Wagner 

Pilot Study of Parental Attitudes, A: Norma Harris 

Psychological Development of Normal and Deaf Children in “their Preschool Years: 
Arnold Gesell, M.D. ote 

Schools and Classes for Deaf Children Under Six 

Screening Outline for Determining Group Readiness, “A: Naomi H. Chamberlain 

Social Independence—A Secondary School Program for its Development in the 
Acoustically Handicapped: F. M. Manz and E. E. Pruitt 

Study of the Need for Academic — Teachers of the Deaf, A: Johnston and Frisina 

Toward Normality: Lucile M. 

What Parents Can Do For Their Deaf Child: Mr. & Mrs. G. Fellendorf ~ 


Study of deafness in relation to personality raises many questions concerning 
critical aspects of human behavior. Individuals deaf from early life are confronted 
with one of the most difficult problems encountered by Man, that of acquiring 
the language of their culture without being able to hear it. What is the effect of 
inability to communicate on personality development? This consideration is perti- 
nent to personality theory because it indicates the need for knowledge concerning 
the influence of language on ego development and on the general structure of per- 
sonality.—The Psychology of Deafness, Helmer R. Myklebust, Grune & Stratton, 
New York, 1960. 


ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL ASSOCIATION FOR THE DEAF—REGIONAL 
MEETING—OCTOBER 27-28, 1961, FT. LAUDERDALE, FLA. 
1962 SUMMER MEETING—JUNE 25-29, 1962, DETROIT 


CALENDAR 


AMERICAN SPEECH AND HEARING ASSOCIATION— 
Nov. 5-8: Chicago. 

ACOUSTICAL SOCIETY OF AMERICA—Nov. 9-11: 
Cincinnati-Dayton. 

WESTERN REGIONAL—COUNCIL FOR EXCEPTIONAL 
CHILDERN—Novy. 15-18: Seattle. 

NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR CRIPPLED CHILDREN AND 
apuLts—Nov. 17-21: Denver, Colo. 

WESTERN STATES SPEECH ASSOCIATION—Nov. 23- 
25: Fresno, Calif. 

NEW ENGLAND SPEECH ASSOCIATION—Nov. 24- 
25; Conway, N. H. 
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WEST CENTRAL REGIONAL—COUNCIL FOR EXCEP- 
TIONAL CHILDREN—Noy. 29-Dec. 2: Austin, 
Tex. 

SPEECH ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA—Dec, 27-30: 
New York. 

CONFERENCE OF EXECUTIVES OF AMERICAN 
SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF—Apr. 1-6: Austin, 
Tex. 

INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL FOR EXCEPTIONAL 
CHILDREN—Apr. 24-28: Columbus, Ohio. 

AMERICAN LARYNGOLOGICAL, RHINOLOGICAL & 
OTOLOGICAL sociETY—May 1-3: Dallas. 
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SECTION 


TOO MUCH AND NOT ENOUGH 


Among the criticisms leveled against parents and teachers of the deaf is the 
dreadful charge that we waste the children’s time. 

We do this by too much “partying”; poor planning, which often results in their 
being assigned to work above their levels of achievement; too much copying of 
news; too much repetition; too much “you poor dear” business; too much tele- 
vision; too much indifference to including him in family conversation; too much 
dependence on the school or home—too much—too much—too much. 

We parents and teachers must study hearing children and what is expected of 
them. We will be in for a shock. Parents of hearing children in this fast-moving 
world are demanding maximum performance from their children. 

Feeling sorry for the children and ourselves is not enough. Ask yourself these 
‘questions: 

1. How well does he read compared to a hearing child? 

2. Do I demand straight language and acceptable speech? 

How much time do he and I spend resting (in front of the television set) 
instead of working? 

Is he using a hearing aid? 

Does he have a library card? (Does he use it? ) 

Do he and I work and play with hearing children and adults? 

Is he an ornament (a handsome one of course) at the dinner table or does 
he participate in the family dinner conversation? 

Visit the public library and see how often you find one of our deaf children 
using it. Check the time spent by our deaf children on home work and watching 
television and compare the hours with time spent on these two activities by hearing 
children. 

Check the reading achievement of a group of deaf children. Compare their 
scores with children of like socio-economic background and age. 

We have become complacent and lazy. We don’t demand enough of ourselves. 
It is not enough to provide the deaf child with a “sweet” teacher, doting parents, 
a twenty-one inch television set, pretty clothes and a beautiful hearing aid which 
somehow ends up in a drawer. We need to demand maximum performance from 
the children. The children won’t do enough until we do enough.—Fditorial by 
Eugene L. Stevens, Supervisor Special Education, Cincinnati, Ohio. Reprinted 
from the Speech Reader.published by the Cincinnati Association of Parents and 
Teachers of Deaf and Hard of Hearing Children. 


OFFICERS—Robert H. Cole, President; Harold Donaldson, Vice President; George W. Fellendorf, Record- 

ing Secretary 

GOVERNING BOARD (1960-62)—Mrs. Daniel L. Azarnoff, University City, Mo.; Herbert Bearman, Brook- 

lyn, N. Y.; Mrs. William Cummings, Bethlehem, Pa.; Mrs. John Eadie, Dracut, Mass.; John Fogarty, Los 

Angeles, Calif.; Barnett Freedman, Chelsea, Mass.; A. W. Gough, Portland, Ore.; Mrs. William H. Harper, 

r., Keoku a.; Robert Laskey, Kansas City, Kans.; Mrs. Floyd W. Lehmann, Glenview, IIl.; Clarke 
well, Rochester, N. Y.; Mrs. Barbara MacDonald, Winnipeg, Man., Canada; Thomas McMullen, Akron. 

Ohio; Mrs. Mildred T. Sharoff, New York, N. Y.; F. W. Truly, Shreveport, La. 

CHAIRMAN, PARENTS’ COMMITTEE, AGBA BOARD OF DIRECTORS, Dr. Helen Schick Lane, 

Principal, Central Institute for the Deaf, St. Louis, Mo. 
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Steps 


of 


Language 


BY A MOTHER 
Learning that I had a deaf child didn’t 


reform my reading habits, though it 
did somewhat redirect them. I’ve always 
been a bookworm, and continue to be. 
But as usual, experience is the better 
teacher. A reminiscent spark, lit by the 
description of Helen Keller’s first learn- 
ing experience with the word “water,” 
finally made the rules of language de- 
velopment come alive for me. “Water” 
had been Helen Keller’s first word. It 
was my daughter's too. It marks her 
road to speech and language like a 
milestone. 

Screaming had been Amy’s way of 
asking for things since she was old 
enough to sit up. Not exasperated, or 
frustrated screaming—just plain scream- 
ing. Nothing seemed to convince her 
that this wasn’t necessary. And, of 
course, if I tried not responding to it, it 
changed into tearful screaming, and 
nothing was gained. Her nursery teacher 
and I discussed various wavs around 
this, and I finally settled on the method 
that felt most natural. The next time 
she screamed for something, a glass of 
water, as it happened, I handed it to 
her as quickly as I could. But all the 
time I was getting it, and handing it to 
her, I kept repeating “water, water, 
water,” over and over. For the next 
few weeks, anything she screamed for, 
she got, with the word for it repeated as 
often as possible while she was getting 
it. Finally, one day, as I was working 
at the sink, with my back to Amy at the 
kitchen table, I heard an unusual kind 
of babble. As opposed to her usual 
little noises, it seemed quite purposeful 
and repetitive, though it had no particu- 
lar form. I turned to see the cause of 
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it, and found Amy pointing at the sink 
as she babbled. Yes, she wanted a glass 
of water, and had decided to try “my” 
way of asking for it. Screaming fairly 
soon generally gave way to more pur- 
poseful (and pleasanter) babbling as a 
means of communicating wants. 


The next important step, of course, 
was specific lipreading, and “water” was 
one of the first few words we concen- 
trated on. Waterfalls, water-fountains, 
water glasses, lakes, rivers, and oceans 
became the subject of daily lessons. 
Amy had long been accustomed to yell 
for someone to come into her room at 
night for her usual bedtime tariff—a 
glass of water. She contented herself 
with a gesture to indicate her desire 
once her yells had fetched Mommy or 
Daddy. What a thrill one evening to 
come into the darkened room, and hear 
the little figure standing at the corner 
of the crib say, quite distinctly, “water.” 
It was her very first independent use of 
speech, and a direct carryover of that 
day’s successful lipreading lesson. 

Another year passed, during which 
she learned and came to use many more 
words, including, of course, the ever- 
blessed “Mommy.” She began attending 
a public school day class and was quick- 
ly introduced to work with phrases and 
sentences. She would use these on de- 
mand, but continued to rely on single 
words for spontaneous communication. 
Then, one day, we had almost a replica 
of the earlier scene. I was working at 
the sink, and Amy was sitting at the 
table. I heard her start to say some- 
thing, rather slowly for her, and turned 
around to catch what it was. What 
came out, almost before I realized I 
could have heard right, was, “Mommy, 
may I have water.” It was the first time 
she had volunteered a whole sentence 
in any form. 

Yes, as they say, a deaf child’s 
language development parallels that of 
all children, though it is slower. Amy 
took three years to come along the path 
that the hearing child covers in one. 
But she has come. I don’t need a book 
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to assure me that she will go the rest 
of the way. 


Amy, now five years old, was born 
profoundly deaf with the loss diagnosed 
at one year. She has worn a monoaural 


Deaf Girl’s Diploma 


Tribute to Courage 
MAX NORRIS 


Reprinted by permission from the Jacksonville 
Journal, Jacksonville, Fla., June 12, 1961. 


he diploma that JoAnn King gets 

tonight during Paxon High School 

graduation ceremonies at the coliseum 
will really be a medal for courage. 

JoAnn has had to overcome obstacles 
that were never encountered by other 
members of her class. And meeting 
them took good old-fashioned guts. 

The 17-year-old graduate is deaf. 

She is able to distinguish some sounds 
with the help of a hearing aid, but de- 
pends on lip-reading for most of her 
“hearing.” 

When she was graduated from St. 
Augustine School for the Deaf and 
Blind, she was offered a scholarship to 
Gallaudet College in Washington, D. C. 
—a school that specializes in educating 
those with serious hearing defects. 

There was every reason for JoAnn 
to want to attend a school where the 
classes were designed for people like 
herself. 

But she decided to see how she could 
do in the competition and society of 
physically normal people and decided 
to pursue her education at Paxon. 

Mrs. Lucille Fraser, dean of girls at 
Paxon, said JoAnn met every challenge, 
passed every test. 

“It was awfully rough adjusting,” 
said Mrs. Fraser, “but she never thought 
of giving it up. She’s a_ perfectly 
wonderful girl. 

“Once she had made the adjustment, 
she was able to fit right into the classes 
and into the social atmosphere of the 
school.” 

Mrs. 


Fraser said because of her 
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aid since the age of two and was wear- 
ing it at the time the sketch com- 
mences. She attended a hearing center 
nursery from the age of 20 months (as 
well as a hearing nursery school), and 
began public school at three years. 


pay-O 


HEARING LOSS IN DECIBELS 
anig-x 


Miss King’s audiogram 


reliance on lip-reading, Miss King did 
have some difficulties with a course on 
“Problems of American Democracy” 
where some of the lectures are directed 
into the classrooms through loud- 
speakers. 

“Since she couldn’t see the person 
who was talking, she had to rely entirely 
on her hearing aid and sometimes she 
didn’t catch everything that was said.” 

But JoAnn overcame this handicap by 
just working harder. 

And when the time came for senior 
tests, Mrs. Fraser said, “JoAnn was able 
to do well above average.” 

Determined to live a normal life, Miss 
King, who lives at 7909 Lenox Ave., 
joined her classmates at the junior- 
senior prom this spring and had as 
much fun as anyone. 

When she gets her diploma tonight, 
probably the most interested spectator 
in the coliseum will be Thomas Justin 
Elliott of Orlando—another product of 
the St. Augustine School who didn’t let 
a hearing impediment get him down. 

The 20-year-old graduate of a Georgia 
engineering school and Miss King plan 
to be married later this summer. 

In the meantime, JoAnn is looking 
for work as a typist. She figures the 
extra money will help get their marriage 
off to a good start. 
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Looking Ahead 


Dear Roundabout Parents: 


It is quite exciting to note in your 
letters the excellent helpful suggestions 
you are giving each other for solving 
your problems. Some of you have men- 
tioned the heartache you have at times 
when you hear the chatter of young- 
sters with normal hearing. Because of 
this I would like to make this letter of 
mine a general one describing a heart- 
warming experience | recently had with 
a group of young deaf adults whom I 
have known for many years. If you 
can only project your thoughts to the 
potential of the future, today’s struggles 
and heartaches may be less burdensome. 

In June I invited these young folks to 
my home for a party, the purpose being 
to introduce a 22-year-old deaf girl who 
lives some fifty miles out from our 
large metropolitan area to some of the 
deaf boys and girls of our city. She is 
completely oral, having just completed 
her second year in a college for hearing 
students. Although she wears a hearing 
aid and has had extensive auditory 
training, her loss is of a perceptive na- 
ture that makes her dependent on lip- 
reading for any comprehension of 
speech. Her lipreading, speech and 
language enable her to move successfully 
in any situation in the hearing world. 
But just as you are drawn to other 
families with a hearing impaired child, 
so are these young people drawn to each 
other by their mutual handicap, in spite 
of the fact that they are all moving suc- 
cessfully in the hearing world. 


Each of the boys in this group gradu- 
ated from the public high school in his 
home school district—four different 
high schools. One of the boys graduated 
from an art college in June. The other 
girls are attending public high schools. 
The boys are working as: an IBM key 
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punch operator; an employe of a large 
electrical plant; parts manager of the 
garage of a large automobile agency; 
and a cabinetmaker. 

The social ease and graciousness of 
the entire group and the ease with 
which they conversed orally both among 
themselves and with the hearing people 
present was rewarding to see. 

Following the party the young folks 
went to one of our more deluxe restau- 
rants for dinner. They are competent 
and confident socially because they can 
lipread and talk and have been brought 
up to know how to conduct themselves 
in a disciplined, dignified and gracious 
manner. 

As Lady Ewing once said, “You place 
limitations on a deaf child when you 
make your ultimate goal for him any- 
thing less than normal participation in 
the hearing world.’’* 

Sincerely, 


Alice Kent 
Miss Kent is supervisor of day classes for the 
deaf, East Cleveland, Ohio, and a member of 
the Association's Auxiliary Board of Directors. 
She also serves as coordinator of one of the 
Association Roundabouts, a correspondence club 
for parents of deaf children. 


*The late Lady Irene Ewing is best known for 
her work in the Department of Education for 
the Deaf at the University of Manchester, Eng- 
land. With her husband Sir Alexander she was 
the author of several books on the education 
of the deaf. 


ONE AT A TIME 


A correspondence school for 
pre-school to primary deaf 
children and their parents. 
Write 
Margaret Whitsitt, M.A. 
339 Buck Ave. 
Vacaville, California 
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With the Affiliates .. . 


Three new affiliates have joined the 
Parents’ Section this month. The 
Parents’ Council for Hard of Hearing 
and Deaf Children, Providence, R. I., 
with 20 members, has established a sub- 
committee to study the preschool situa- 
tion for deaf children in the state. The 
Deaf and Hard of Hearing Parent Study 
Group of the Starr King Exceptional 
Unit in Carmichael, Calif., with 25 
members, recently published a Reference 
Handbook for Parents of Deaf and Hard 
of Hearing Children, which lists organi- 
zations dealing with hearing handi- 
capped children in the U. S. Mrs. 
Joanne Hussey is the new coordinator 
of this group. The third affiliate is the 
Tacoma Assn. for Parents of Deaf 
Children, Tacoma, Wash., with 21 
members. Major and Mrs. William 
Cooper are chairmen of this group. 


Two groups in Georgia are working 
to establish classes for deaf children in 
the public school system. R. T. Spencer, 
president of the Middle Georgia Parent 
Association for Speech and Hearing, in 
Warner Robins, states their problem: 
“In Middle Georgia, we have only one 
class for deaf children, staffed by one 


Master Sgt. Joseph 
Rogers, Fund Raising 
Committee Chairman, 
receives the first collec- 
tion tin for the Septem- 
ber “Donate for the 
Deaf” drive in Mass- 
achusetts from Rolf 
Stutz, President of Audi- 
vox, Inc., which de- 
signed and printed the 
labels as part of its con- 
tribution to the cam- 
paign. September, 
1961, was officially de- 
clared as Massachusetts 
Deaf and Hard of Hear- 
ing Month by Governor 
John A. Volpe. The 
drive was sponsored by 
the Massachusetts Par- 
ents Association. 
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qualified teacher, which is planned to 
care for eight children ranging in age 
from preschool to twelve years. As a 
result, we have small deaf children from 
our area attending private schools as 
far away as St. Louis and Ft. Lauder- 
dale. Those not fortunate enough to be 
able to afford a private school are either 
sending their children to the one state 
school to board away from home, or 
sending them no place at all as there is 
no place for them. Regretting these 
circumstances, and determined to try to 
improve the educational opportunities 
for deaf children, our parents group 
contacted the State Superintendent of 
Schools, asking that the State Board of 
Education consider establishing a school 
in our area. The state school at Cave 
Spring now has 450 students, and it 
seemed to us that several smaller schools 
placed strategically throughout the state 
would not only provide a more indi- 
vidual education for each child, but 
would actually be more economical for 
the state since a majority of the children 
could then live at home.” 


The other Georgia group, the Chat- 
ham County Association for the Deaf 
and Hard of Hearing, in Savannah, has 
for about two years tried to get some 
help in establishing a class either 
through the public school system or 
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supported by some civic group. On the 
suggestion of the Parents’ Section of the 
AGBA, this group has contacted the 
Middle Georgia group about combining 
efforts to work for a better state pro- 
gram for deaf children. Mrs. H. G. 
Strickland of the Chatham group, 
writes, “We are wondering if other 
states support more than one speech 
school or school for the deaf and hard 
of hearing, the size of such schools and 
if any state public school system has 
day classes for these children along with 
regular classes. We have talked to 
several people from different civic clubs 
and some of them seem _ interested 
enough that they are asking for infor- 
mation. In fact, it is on the advice of 
one of these groups that we are trying to 
put this on a state-wide basis and this 
idea came from your letter. Any infor- 
mation you can give us will be greatly 
appreciated as we plan to set up an 
outline of our program and get some- 
thing started. Anything concerning 
other state programs and what they are 


help. 


Completely oral non-profit residential school for children with hearing and/or language 
problems. Training boys and girls from preschool with emphasis on enrollment in hearing high 
school and attendance at the college of their choice. 


Three-way program: (1) full time special training (2) partial integration with hearing children 
in a small private school (3) clinic program for children who require a minimum of supportive 


For further information write Mary K. Van Wyk, Director 
930 S.E. 9th St., Ft. Lauderdale, Fla. 


doing about this problem will be of 
great interest to us.” 


How one group in Minneapolis 
went about solving the same type of 
problem is expressed by a mother in 
one of our Roundabout letters: “We 
faced the same problems other parents 
of the deaf do. We searched for better 
schools. We made trips to private 
residential schools in other cities. Our 
daughters were always found to be ac- 
ceptable, but the tuition for two daugh- 
ters was more than we could handle. We 
even considered moving to a large city 
so our daughters could attend a day 
school, but the principal of this school 
advised us not to do ‘so because my 
husband could not transfer and it would 
mean starting all over again. So, she said 
that the only thing she could tell us to do 
was to go back home and improve the 
set-up for the deaf in our own city. 
And this we have been doing. For the 
past three years we've worked hard. I'll 
never forget the first day I tried to ask 


FORT LAUDERDALE 


ORAL 
SCHOOL 


located in 
sunny South 
Florida 
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STEPS TO COMPOSITION 


y 
Sister James Lorene, C.S.J. 

A UNIQUE, INTERESTING, and 
STIMULATING METHOD OF 
TEACHING COMPOSITION 

34 SETS OF SEQUENCE PICTURE 
STORIES 
200 INDIVIDUAL PICTURES 5”x64” 
An accompanying manual presents full 
instructions. $5.50 plus postage 


THE ABC OF 
AUDITORY TRAINING 
by 
Sister James Lorene, C.S.J. 
Graded lessons and techniques 


or 
1. YOUNG PRE-SCHOOL CHILDREN 
2. ADVANCED PRE-SCHOOL 
CHILDREN 
3. FIRST GRADE CHILDREN 
$3.50 plus postage 


SEE IT! SAY IT! USE IT! 
by St. Joseph Institute for the Deaf 
BOOK I—BEGINNING PRE-SCHOOL 
BOOK |I—ADVANCED PRE-SCHOOL 
Pictures 


Furniture Food Clothing 
Toys Utensils Equipment 
Verbs Pronouns Prepositions 
Idiomatic Expressions 
BOOK GRADES 
Pictures of 
Sports Games Occupations 
Animals Holidays 
Language work includes: 
Vocabulary Building Parts of Speech 
Question Forms Idiomatic Expressions 
$2.00 per boox, plus postage 


SPEECH AND AUDITORY TRAINING 
(For the Intermediate Grades) 


y 
Sister Mary Laurentine Lorenz, C.S.J. 


81 pages $3.00 


Order from: 
St. Joseph Institute for the Deaf 
1483 82nd Blvd. 
University City 32, Mo 


for help from parents of our PTA. We 
had to form a small group so we could 
present our needs to the Board of Edu- 
cation. Oh, how afraid everyone was, 
and the countless no’s I was given. At 
our first meeting we were only a group 
of seven, but this was all that was 
necessary, and we accomplished- a lot. 
We composed a letter stating what we 
wanted done for our deaf children in 
this city. An appointment at the Board 
of Education with the Superintendent of 
Schools followed. This letter was pre- 
sented then. More meetings were held— 
more points argued. The Board of 
Education knew that our demands were 
not unreasonable—they knew that we 
were a group that wouldn’t die—and 
now all our dreams and hopes for our 
deaf children are beginning to material- 
ize. We will have what we have always 
wanted for our daughters—the best 
education possible—and the best part 
of it all is that it’s happening right here 
in our own city. The men and women 
on our Board of Education have been 
as kind and cooperative as anyone 
could be. They just had to be made 
aware of us and our needs.” 


A vocabulary project is reported by 
the APT of the Cincinnati Association 
of Parents and Teachers of Deaf and 
Hard of Hearing Children. Each child, 
with help from his family, is making 
a personalized dictionary, to which he 
adds 12 words a week. Pictures of 
things worn, done, used, of interest 
and talked about at home, church and 
school are cut from magazines. The 
child learns the name of the objects or 
actions pictured. These “words” are 
pasted into a loose-leaf notebook in 
alphabetical order. Some families help 
develop definitions for the words, others 
help develop sentences using the words, 
or both. Ali families try to use the 
words in the “dictionary” as often as 
possible in daily conversation. Some 
parents thought that the dictionary 
seemed almost impossible at first—] 

new words a week! But then they foun 
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that hearing children of a comparable 
age learn from 30 to 50 new words a 
month. The report concludes by saying 
that the picture dictionary is hard for 
the child, his teacher and his parents, 
but the parents think it is the most 
valuable thing they have ever done to 
enlarge their children’s vocabulary. 


TALK, the publication of the Nation- 
al Deaf Children’s Society in England, 
reports a “League of Service” for deaf 
children. The idea behind the project 
is that deaf children should be allowed 
to fulfill the urge to do something to 
help others. Deciding that it would be 
best to undertake one big tangible proj- 
ect that every deaf child could see and 
understand, the League has a goal of 
earning enough money to buy a large 
specially-built van in which the severely 
crippled can be taken for outings in 
their wheel chairs or on stretchers. The 
League will be responsible for the main- 
tenance and upkeep of the van which 
will be manned by the “Not Forgotten 
Society” assisted by deaf children. 


The same publication also tells of a 
half-hour program devoted to the needs 
and problems of deaf children, in the 
BBC’s television series “It Happened to 
Me.” Determined to create real under- 
standing for deaf children, the pro- 
ducer spent many weeks visiting audi- 
ology units, hospitals and schools and 
meeting parents of deaf children. The 
NDCS reports that in response to the 
program, they have received inquiries 
from many persons anxious to help as 
teachers of the deaf, or in other ways. 


LOOK, LISTEN AND LIPREAD 
Betty C. Wright, Editor 


Lipreading practice material for teen- 
agers and adults: contributed by 36 
prominent teachers. 


$3.95 postpaid 
THE VOLTA BUREAU 


1537 35th St., N.W. Washington 7, D. C. 


CENTRAL INSTITUTE 
FOR THE DEAF 


Founded by 
Dr. Max A. Goldstein 


ORAL SCHOOL for deaf children 
-—Day and Residential—Preschool 
to High School — 


SPEECH CORRECTION — Classes 
for Children with Aphasia and 
other defects of speech 


Modern dormitories and equipment 


INSTRUCTION and CLINICS for 
hearing assessment, deafness pre- 
vention, auditory training, lipread- 
ing, speech defects, including apha- 
sia, cleft palate, laryngectomy, 
Stuttering, articulatory defects, 
voice disorders — children and 
adults. 


TEACHERS COLLEGE—affiliated 
with Washington University—leads 
to B.S. and M.A. degrees and Ph.D 
research degree—outstanding op- 
portunities for practice. 


MODERN LABORATORIES FOR RESEARCH 
IN SPEECH AND HEARING 


S. Richard Silverman, Ph.D., 
Director 


Helen S. Lane, Ph.D., 
Principal 


For further information address the Principal 


818 S. KINGSHIGHWAY 
ST. LOUIS 10, MISSOURI 
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SECRETARY ABRAHAM RIBICOFF of the 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 
states that there are now about 4,000 public 
school systems providing special educational 
opportunity for one or more types of excep- 
tional pupils as compared with but about 1,400 
such school systems ten years ago. All states 
offer some special services, 

“Now that every State offers some special 
educational opportunity to exceptional chil- 
dren,” said the head of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, “this country 
should be educating more of them fur inde- 
pendent and productive living.” The Federal 
Government offers leadership in this field 
through the Department’s Division of Excep- 
tional Children and Youth of the Office of 
Education. 

The latest estimate of this division is that 
there are about 6 million children of school 
age in this country regarded as exceptional 
from the standpoint of requiring a type of 
education different from, or additional to, rou- 
tine school work. Included in this number are 
the blind and partially seeing, the deaf and 
the hard of hearing, those with speech defects, 
the mentally retarded, the emotionally malad- 
justed, the severely crippled, and children 
with special health problems. 

Dr. Romaine P. Mackie, Chief, Exceptional 
Children and Youth, Office of Education, states 
that nearly all State educational agencies now 
have specialists in one or more areas of ex- 
ceptionality, and some have as many as 
fifteen specialists, 

“Every State has some legislation providing 
for special education, and some appropriation 
to help it along,” she said. 

The programs for the mentally retarded 
have gone ahead fastest, she said, largely be- 
cause of the prodding of parents organized 
as the National Association for Retarded 
Children. 

Dr. Mackie said that the estimate of the 
number of deaf children in the population is 
about 35,000 of which about 25,000 are in 
special schools or classes. Most of these are 
in residential schools. 

“Many children are hard of hearing but 
are not actually deaf,” she said. “I think 
these are the most neglected children in 
American schools today. Often the extent of 
their hearing loss is undetected. They struggle 
along. Parents and teachers don’t understand 
the problem these children are contending 
with. They often appear to be retarded. They 
occasionally have behavior problems. They 
may simply need hearing aids, medical care, 
and speech correction.” 

Dr. Mackie said that the largest group of 
handicapped children in America today are 
those with speech handicaps. They number 
about two million of whom only about 500,000 
are receiving speech correction in the public 
school. She said that speech therapy has now 
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advanced to the point where hundreds of these 
children could have their speech corrected, 
saving them much social embarrassment in 
later life. 

Dr. Mackie suggested that many parents 
might wish to study the guides which the Fed- 
eral government has issued with regard to the 
training of teachers in these special fields, 

The following bulletins are available from 
the Superintendent of Documents, Washington 

Speech Correctionists: The Competencies 

They Need for The Work They Do 
Teachers of Children Who Are Hard of 

Hearin 
Teachers 
Certification Requirements for Teachers 

of Exceptional Children — 


‘THE AUTO INSURANCE PROGRAM, 


started by the Insurance Guidance Service vf 
Pennsylvania, Inc. to obtain automobile in- 
surance for deaf drivers, has been extended 
to additional states. The states now included 
in the program are: Alabama, Connecticut, 
Delaware, District of Columbia, Florida, 
Georgia, Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky, Maine. 
Maryland, Michigan, Mississippi, New Hamp- 
shire, New Jersey, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Rhode 
Island, South Carolina, Tennessee, Vermont 
and West Virginia. Information concerning 
the insurance plan may be obtained by writing 
to the Guidance Service at Cheltenham Ave. 
and Coventry Rd., Melrose Park 26, Penna. 


THE L. B. SPAKE HEARING AND 
SPEECH DEPARTMENT of the University 
of Kansas Medical Center will hold its 12th 
Postgraduate Course in Hearing and Speech, 
Feb. 23-24. Speakers will be Dr. John Irwin, 
director of the Speech and Hearing Clinic of 
of the University of Wisconsin; Dr. Elise S. 
Hahn, associate professor of speech at the 
University of California, Los Angeles, and 
Mrs. Harriet Green Kopp, principal of the 
Detroit Day School for the Deaf. Dr. Irwin 
will speak on Articulation Therany, the Prob- 
lems, and Articulation Therapy, the Processes. 
Dr. Hahn’s topics will be Direct, Non-direct 
and Indirect Speech Therapy and Methods in 
Communication Therapy for Varying Age 
Levels. Mrs. Kopp will discuss Adaption of a 
Silent Reading Program for the Deaf and the 
Development of Arithmetic Skills and Problem 
Solving Techniques. Application for registra- 
tion for the course should be made through 
the Post Graduate Division of Medicine, 
University of Kansas Medical Center, Kansas 
City 3, Kans. 
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SUSTAINING MEMBERS of the Alexander 
Graham Bell Association for the Deaf support 
the work of the Association by paying annual 
membership fees of $10.00 instead of the 
usual $5.00 Over the summer the following 
sustaining memberships were received and are 
gratefully acknowledged: Sister Anna Rose, 
University City, Mo.; Mrs. L. M. Birckhead, 
Dedham, Mass.; Dr, and Mrs. Vernon R. 
Boman, Arlington Heights, Ill.; Justice Harold 
H. Burton, Washington, D.C.; Perry Catron, 
Sandusky, Ohio; Frank Ciccone, Providence, 
R.I.: Beulah E. Crowner, Bell, Calif.; Mrs. 
George Danenhauer, Compton, Calif.; Mrs. 
Kathryn D. Dardas, Bay City, Mich.; Dr. 
George G. Fischer, Wilmette, Ill; Frank 
Fletcher, Wawa, Ontario, Canada; Dr. and 
Mrs. C. P. Goetzinger, Olathe, Kans.; Solomon 
D. Goldberg, Rutland,:Vt.; Mrs. B. P. Graham, 
Dedham, Mass.; Mrs. John C. Hammond, 
Bridgeville, Del.; Dr. William G. Hardy, 
Baltimore; Louise Hillyer, Dallas, Tex.; Mrs. 
Elizabeth C. Hinnant, Atlanta, Ga.; Mrs. J 
C. Hurwitz, Houston, Tex.; Jacoway Con- 
struction Co., Chattanooga, Tenn.; Margaret 
Kent, Frederick, Md.; Mrs. D. Kosowski. 
Chicago; Dr. and Mrs. Thomas McMullen, 
Akron, Ohio; Nona Linn Osburn, Wayzata, 
Minn.; Frances I. Phillips, Washington, D.C.; 
Josephine Prall, Spartanburg, S.C.; Audrae 
Stevens, St. Louis and Doris J. Thomas, 
Quincy, Mass, 


“RESOURCES FOR TEACHING ABOUT 
THE EMERGING NATIONS OF AFRICA” 
is the topic chosen for the third international 
seminar and field study sponsored by Kent 
State University. The itinerary for the field 
study, scheduled for June 16-July 20, 1962, 
includes nine African nations. The program 
in each country will be in the hands of a 
native committee, with an outstanding educa- 
tor as chairman. This will allow the African 
educators to tell the North American teachers 
what they believe should be taught in U. S. 
classrooms concerning their respective coun- 
tries. Participation in the program is primar- 
ily designed for teachers, but others may 
apply. Graduate and undergraduate credits 
may be earned by preliminary reading, re- 
search and other types of participation in the 
program. The cost of the seminar and field 
study will be $1545, which covers travel, hotel 
accommodation, but not meals or other person- 
al expenses. There is also a charge of $11 per 
credit hour. Additional information may be 
obtained from Dr. Gerald H. Read, Kent 
State University, Kent, Ohio. 
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WEAK 
TELEPHONE 
VOICES 
MADE 
CRISP 

AND 

CLEAR 


Volume Control Thlephone 


Increase the volume of any caller’s voice 
easily by turning a tiny dial. Looks like any 
other phone, but makes phoning so much 
more enjoyable. Order a low-cost ¢ 
Volume Control Telephone for & 
your home or office today. Call at 
your local Bell Business Office. 


< 


SISTER ANNA ROSE, a member of the 
Board of Directors of the Alexander Graham 
Bell Association for the Deaf, has recently 
been named assistant to the president of 
Fontbonne College in St. Louis. Prior to her 
appointment she was principal of St. Joseph 
Institute for the Deaf, University City, Mo 
Her successor as principal is Sister Rose 
Alexia, 


AUDIOLOGICAL DECISIONS on individual 
or group hearing abilities can be made by an 
automatic audiometer developed by the Bel- 
tone Research Laboratories. The complete 
instrument combines a standard, modified type 
writer, a clinical audiometer and a computer 
system which establishes the testing proce- 
dure. The patient’s responses, recorded by 
push button, are automatically typed with 
audiological symbols on the attached type- 
writer. 


THE POINTER, a periodical published three 
times a year for teachers of educable men- 
tally retarded children, contains material of 
interest to the teacher of the deaf as well, 
whether a class is composed of “normal” deaf 
children or those with limitations, Subscrip- 
tion price is $3.50 for three issues. A year’s 
subscription is offered for accepted articles. 
Address THE POINTER, 1714 Francisco 
Street, Berkeley 3, Calif. 
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THE YOUNG APHASIC 
CHILD 


Evaluation and Training 
by 
Hortense Barry, M.A. 


Teacher of Aphasic Children 
Junior High School 47, Manhattan 


The purpose of the manual is to 
acquaint teachers, new in this work, 
with the problem, with usable tools 
for evaluation, and with techniques 
and materials for training the 
young aphasic child. 


$3.95 postpaid 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537-35th St.. N.W. Wash. 7, D. C. 


THE MODERN 
EDUCATIONAL 
TREATMENT 
OF 
DEAFNESS 


edited by 
Sir Alexander Ewing 


Seventy-two papers read at 
The International Congress 
held at the University of Manchester 
July, 1958 


The most up-to-date statement of pres- 
ent international knowledge, research 
and practical work concerned with the 
education of the deaf. 


$6.70 postpaid 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th St., N.W. Wash. 7, D. C. 


APPLICATIONS are being accepted to fill 
the position of Supervisor of Hearing and 
Vision Conservation for the State of Washing- 
ton. The duties of the position will be to plan, 
promote and supervise the development of 
programs for the conservation of hearing and 
vision throughout the state. Minimum require- 
ments are completion of an approved course 
in hearing pathology or audiology and one 
year of graduate training with specialization 
in hearing conservation and two years of 
successful, full-time, paid experience in the 
field of conservation of hearing. The salary 
range is from $561-668. Information and 
application forms can be obtained from 
Washington State Department of Personnel, 
212 General Administration Building, Olympia, 
Wash. 


AUDITORY TRAINING 
FOR THE DEAF 


Mary Wood Whitehurst @& Edna K. Monsees 
A helpful book for older students and adults 
who have severely impaired hearing and dis- 
crimination. Designed for teachers, but in- 
cludes instructions for home study. 
$3.20 postpaid 
THE VOLTA BUREAU 


1537 35TH STREET, N.W. 
WASHINGTON 7, D.C. 


NATURAL LANGUAGE 
for DEAF CHILDREN 


A. Cooht 


An experienced teacher of the deaf 
tells how classroom procedures 
can give natural language to deaf 
children. 
$5.70—postpaid 
THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th Street, N.W. 
Washington 7, D. C. 


WHAT PEOPLE SAY 


The Nitchie School Basic Course 
in Lipreading 
By Kathryn Alling Ordman 
Mary Pauline Ralli 
A first course of 30 lipreading lessons for 
teenagers and adults. 
$3.95 postpaid 
THE VOLTA BUREAU 


Instructions for home study are included. 
1537 35th Street, NW. 
Washington 7, P. C. 
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GIFTS Volta Bureau 


A-B-C-D 


Mrs. Irene F. Austin, Mr. & Mrs. George R. 
Barlow, Elizabeth Battini, Miss N. Bjorndahl, 
Mrs. R. S. Brookings, Shannon D. Brown, 
Mrs. Elizabeth H. Caldwell, Mrs. Irene J. 
Clarke, Mrs. Ann Cortese, Kathryn D, Dardas, 
Alice-Jean Davis, Mrs. F. R. Duke. 


G-H 


Phyllis Gildston, James J. Gillin, Judith 
Goldstein, Daniel P. Griffin, Mrs. Everett 
Grissom, S. Gullo, Mrs. Berte R. Haigh, Mrs. 
Howard Harrenstien, Billy Hartman, Mrs. 
Bernice A. Hassell, Mr. & Mrs. James H. 
Hayes, Miss Shirley Homfeld. 


K-L-M-N 


Ruth G. Kelly, E. & O. Kononenko, C. 
Kwik, J. Lamb, Leo G. Loughlin, Mrs. Fred 
Luehring, Eleanor G. Mamolen, Robert B. 
Michel, F. D. Morris, Mrs. Harry Lee Mundy, 
Aaron W. Norbury. 


0-P-Q 


Le Ann Olson. Mrs. Oval Otlev. Margaret 
Overmyer, Mrs. C, L. Paine, E. Pfeifer, Drs, 
Pinkerton & Pinkerton, Mrs. E. A. Plummer, 
Mrs. Frances D, Prince, Mrs. Lewis Quan. 


R-S-T 


Mrs. Elsie A. Ragan, F. L. Rockefeller, 
J. M. Savage, Ruth H. Smead, Miss Patricia 
Smith, Miss Lucretia Stevenson, Dr. & Mrs. 
Robert G. Stineman, Mr. W. H. Stonehouse, 
John E. Swan, Myra Jane Taylor, Dr, John 
W. Tenny. 


U-V-W 
Mr. & Mrs. Tad T. Uyehara, Bonnie Veitch, 
Mr. & Mrs. A. A. Walla, Mrs. Lillian R. 
Walla, Mrs. Charles Warren, Mr. Weiant 


Wathen-Dunn, Mrs. Lawrence Whitaker, 
Clayton Wilcox, Lynn Wynant. 


abil 
cLipreading 


Mae T. Fisher 


Lipreading practice for adults 
and teenagers made interesting 
with new exercises and stories. 


$1.55 — postpaid 


The VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th St., N.W. 
Washington 7, D.C. 


Steps in Language 
Development for the Deaf 


Illustrated in the Fitzgerald Key 
By BESSIE PUGH 


Language principles and sentence struc- 
ture, ranging from very simple to com- 
plex, clarified visually for the deaf 
child. 


A teacher says: “Miss Pugh’s book con- 
tains examples for handling tricky 
things which I have not been able to 
find in any other book.” 


84 pages Planographed Paper bound 


$2 70 postpaid 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th Street, N.W. 
Washington 7, D. C. 
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CLASSIFIED ADS 


Rates for general ads: $1.00 per line for one 
insertion; 75c per line for three insertions. Mini. 
mum three lines. 


Rates for positions ads: Subscriber, 25 words, 
$1.75 for one insertion, $4.00 for three insertions. 
Nonsubscribers, _ 75 for one insertion, $7.00 for 
three i bers 25c extra per insertion. 


Address Advertising Department, Volta Review. 


POSITION OPEN 


WANTED: Teacher of the Deaf, Oregon. The 
Portland Center for Hearing and Speech is con- 
structing a new $100,000 building, partially financed 
by Hill-Burton Funds, on the University of Oregon 
Medical School Ca: us, adjacent to the University’ s 
Crippled Children’s Division building. Occupancy is 
scheduled for late 1961. The Center, which has 
been granted Medical School affiliation, will have all 
new and up-to-date equipment and facilities. It will 
provide an integrated program of medical, psycholog- 
ical, social, vocational, audiological and speech 
pathology services. Candidate would organize and 
teach pre-school deaf classes, teach auditory train- 
ing and speechreading to children and adults, do 
pure tone tests. M.A.; Salary range $5500-7600, 
depending on qualifications; 11 months; male or 
aoe age open; August 1961. Warren E. John- 

Director, Portland Center for Hearing and 
lig 2111 N.E. Weidler Street, Portland 12, 

egon. 


WASHINGTON STATE Department of Health 
is now accepting applications for Supervisor of the 
statewide Hearing Conservation Program. The cur- 
rent salary range is $6700 to $8000 plus civil 
service benefits. Requirements include at least one 
year of graduate level training in hearing plus two 
years of hearing conservation experience. For in- 
formation please contact Jess B. Spielholz, M.D., 
Chief, Division of Child Health or Personnel 
State Health Department, Smith Tower, 
ttle. 


WANTED: Principal for vacancy occurring in 
September, 1962. Private oral school, 20 miles 
from Boston. 95 residential and day pupils; 13 
academic teachers; 7 instructors; Preparatory 
through grade 8. Salary commensurate with train- 
ing and experience. Write giving full details: 
William E. Bragner, Administrator, Beverly School 
for the Deaf, Beverly, Mass. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


FOR SALE: History Stories of the U. by M. 
Evelyn T. Newhall. $1.25 postpaid. 411 ates 
Avenue, Trenton 8, New Jersey. 


Pictures hard to find for your child or class? Let 
me do this time-consuming task for you. State ap- 
proximate size. All pictures 10¢ each. Please be 
specific. Edith Farmer, 573 Southampton Drive, 
Silver Spring, Maryland. 


LANGUAGE STORIES and DRILLS 


BOOKS I, II, III, and IV 
by 
Gertrude W. Croker, Mabel K. Jones 
and M. Evelyn Pratt 


Illustrated by Tony Sarg 
Price per copy $2.50, plus postage 
Teachers’ Manuals I, II, III, and IV. 
Price per copy $1.00, plus postage 
Send orders to 


CROKER, JONES & PRATT 
13 Myrtle St., Brattleboro, Vermom 


HEARING WITH OUR EYES 


Lipreading Texts with Workbooks 
By Ena G. Macnutt 
BOOK I 28 lessons covering the prin- 


cipal movements. For 3rd, 4th 
& 5th grades. 


BOOK II 27 lessons of gradually in- 
creasing complexity. For Jun- 
ior High School. 


WORKBOOKS offer greater incentive 
for necessary drill. 


BOOKS | & II $4.70 each, postpaid 


WORKBOOKS to accompany Books | & II 
$.65 each, postpaid 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th St., N.W., Wash. 7, D, C. 


NEW VIBRALARM SET TO 
WAKE YOU 


Small, under-pillow vibrator connects to a 
General Electric Telechron automatic clock. 
For 110-120 volts AC. Custom-made solid 
wood shatterproof handfinished case in 
maple, walnut or mahogany. Adjusts to soft, 
medium or strong vibration. Fully guaran- 
teed. For illustrated folder write to: 

Little Woodcraft Shop 

Vibralarm Service 


29-B Cedar Avenue 
Farmingdale, L.I., N.Y. 
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ADVERTISING DIRECTORIES 


HEARING SOCIETIES 


Albuquerque (New Mexico) 
1001 Second St., N.W. 


Augusta (Georgia) 
Speech & Hearing Center 
University Hospital 


Boston 15 (Massachusetts) 
Boston Guild for the Hard of 
283 Commonwealth 

ve. 


Chicago 2 (Tilinois) 
30 W. Washington St. 


Cincinnati 19 (Ohio) 
Cincinnati Speech and Hear- 
ing Center 
3006 Vernon PI. 


Cleveland 6 (Ohio) 
11.206 Euclid Avenue 


Detroit 8, (Michigan) 
Detroit Hearing Center, 
Fourth Floor 
1401 Ash Street 


Hartford 3 (Connecticut) 
Room 204, 10 Allyn St. 


Indianapolis 4 (Indiana) 
615 N. Alabama St., Room 128 


Jersey City 2 (New Jersey) 
30-32 Journal Square 


Kansas City (Missouri) 
General Hospital 
24th & Cherry Sts. 


Lansing 8 (Michigan) 
408 Hollister Bldg. 


Madison (Wisconsin) 
Speech and Hearing Rehabili- 
tation Center 
The University of Wisc. 
Building T-17, Linden Pr. 


Miami 35 (Florida) 
1540 W. Flagler 


Milwaukee 3 (Wisconsin) 
757 N. Water St. 


Minneapolis 4 (Minnesota) 
2100 Stevens Ave. 


New Orleans 12 (Louisiana) 
New Orleans Speech & Hear- 
ing Center 
165 Elk Place 


Philadelphia 3 (Pa.) 
2019 Spruce Street 


Pittsburgh 22 (Pa.) 
Granite Bldg., 6th Ave. & 
Wood St. 


Portland 12 (Oregon) 
2111 N. E. Weidler St. 


Saint Paul 1 (Minnesota) 
496 Endicott-on-Robert B'de 


San Prancisco 9 (Calif.) 
1428 Bush Street, Phone 
PRospect 5-5709 


Seattle 3 (Washington) 
1229 10th Avenue, N. 


Springfield 3 (Mass.) 
1694 Main Street 


Toledo 10 (Ohio) 
2313 Ashland Avenue 


Washington 9 (D. C.) 
1934 Calvert St., N.W. 


TEACHERS OF LIPREADING 


Georgia 
Rome 
Miss ELIZABETH KNOWLES 
305 East 4th Ave., Box 333 
Phone: 3357 


Dilinois 
Chicago 
Miss GERTRUDE TORREY 
Rm, 1026-220 So. State St.. 
Zone 4 
Phone: Harrison 7-1114 


Iowa 
Monroe 
Mrs. Joyce S, TILDEN 


Box 202 
Phone CL 9-2428 


Kansas 
Wichita 16 


Miss LENNA BRYANT 
3017 East Gilbert 
Phone: 6-5356 


Massachusetts 
Boston 


Miss HENRIETTA GORDON 

1284 Beacon St., Brookline 
46, Mass. 

Phone: Beacon 2-2430 


Michigan 
Detroit (26) 


Mr. H. AUBREY FRIWELL 
1602-06 David Whitney Bldg. 
Phone: Woodward 1-9080 


New York 
Mineola 


Mrs. NORMA HARRISON 
165 Emory Road 


New York 

Mrs. R. MuRRAY 
342 Madison Avenue, Zone 17 
Phone: Murray Hill 2-6423 


Floral Park, Long Island 
MISS MARGARET DUNN 
Apt. #6, Bldg. #3 

55 Tulip Ave. 


Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia 18 


Mrs. Inenz F. AUSTIN 
810: N. Crittenden Street 
Tutor of children and adults 
Certified teacher of the deaf 


Texas 
Dallas 24 


Miss LOUISE HILLYER 
1506 Argentia Drive, Apt. B 


Your services and facilities may be advertised on the page above at a cost of only $5.00 a year. 
Address: Advertising Department, The Volta Review, 1537 35th St.. N.W., Washington 7, D. C. 
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Guide to 


the 
Sovereign 


SO POWERFUL, IT CAN BE FITTED TO LOSSES UP TO SEVERE 


People who could never use an eyeglass model before 
now hear better than ever with the Sovereign 430 


1. Extra-powerful microphone concealed 
here...in front of ear where nature in- 
tended hearing to start. 

2. Telephone pickup lets you hold phone 
to ear the normal way. Tiny switch (can 
you see it?) turns pickup off and on. 
screens out distracting airborne sounds 
while you're on the phone. 

3. Temples connect to eyeglass frames of 
your own choice. You switch styles, use 
sunglasses when you wish. And note how 
temples taper to look even slimmer. Color 
selection includes today’s most-wanted 


shades. Hand-engraved temple trims 
available for the most-wanted hearing aid. 
4. Even the volume control is hard-to-see. 
easy-to-use. There’s also a separate switch 
to turn the Sovereign on and off. 

5. Circuit compensates electronically for 
temperature changes. You don’t have to 
adjust the controls when you go from hot 
room to cold room. A tiny thermistor ele- 
ment balances performance automatically. 
6. The Sovereign can be fitted binaurally 
(stereophonically)—for better, clearer, 
directional hearing. 


Examine the Sonotone Sovereign 430 in complete privacy at any Sonotone office. 
(There are more than 400 of them in the United States. One is near you.) Or for 


further information, write: 


Sonotone. 


Dept. 27-101, Elmsford, N. Y. 
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